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The Minister’ s Garden 


. FRANK A. CAMPBE LL, (1ll.) 


HEN God had created man, we 
are told, He put him in a gar- 
den to dress it. Our Master, 


when sore perplexed, went out across the 
brook Cedron “ Where was a garden.” 
And when his lifeless body was taken 
from the cross, it was borne by loving 
hands to a garden hardby for burial. 
Certainly, then, there is scriptural war- 
rant for the minister to be interested in 
a garden. 

Ever since leaving the Seminary, I 
have had at least a small vegetable gar- 
den—partly for economic reasons, but 
also beeause, being a son of the farm, the 
Springtime always brings a kind of eall 
to the soil. Only in recent years, how- 
ever, have I come to yealize the joy of 
the garden from the standpoint of its 
beauty. 

Since attaining some garden success 
for myself, I have come to pity the min- 
ister who has no garden. So, I am moved 
to write some of my experiences in the 
hope that they may be of use to other 
ministers—or to “ Manse Committees.” 
Most always there is a spot about the 

















Iris Time in the Perennial Garden 








Looking across the back yard of the Manse from the upstairs window of 


the neighbor’s home. Showing formal 
tables immediately back of the house, 





in the foreground, 
and the church at the background 


manse or chureh that could be made 
more beautiful for a few shrubs and 
flowers. 

When I came to my present charge six 
vears ago, the church had been all Sum- 
mer without a Pastor. The only sem- 
blance of decorative gardening was a 
row of shrubs around the church and 
front of the manse—placed there by that 
paragon of organizations, The Ladies 
Aid. The back-yard where there had*° 
been a berry patch and vegetable gar- 
den, was grown up in weeds higher than 
mv head. 

It was then October, but frost was 
late, so by cutting the weeds at once and, 
starting a hot fire, first of wood, I wes 
able to burn them green and so destroy 
millions of weed seeds. Then I had the 
ground plowed deeply. This kills the 
germination of many seeds and leaves 
the ground in fine condition for spring- 
planting. 

The first two years, most of the avail- 
able garden space was planted to vege- 
tables. They were planted in neat 
straight rows that were easily cultivated 
with a push-plow—and it took some 
pushing to get rid of all the weeds. All 
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Warming the cold gray Church Walls 


this time, however, I was getting peren- 
nial seedlings started and getting some 
of the ground in shape for a real flower 
garden. 

I found that the neighbor next door 
had always wished for a Lily Pool. So 
had 1, but thought I could not afford to 
build one. So, I proposed that we build 
one on the line, she to furnish the ma- 
terial, I to do the work. She agreed, and 
I began at once to dig the hole. Before 


I got the digging done, one of the 
Elders of the church came by. When I 


asked his advice about mixing concrete, 
he volunteered to come the next morning 
and help to put it in. Then, as if Provi- 
dence were interested, a “ Knight of the 
Road” came along that morning and 
asked for his breakfast. He got it, but 
he also got a job of mixing concrete 
with a garden hoe, and by noon our 
Lily Pool was a reality. 

Embellished with a rustic Bird Bath 
of conerete and native stone, and a 
boulder border, the Pool now forms a 
sort of climax to the flower garden. That 
Fall I proceeded to lay out my irregular 
but beautifully-eurving flower beds with 
the various paths rather “ fetching up” 
toward the Pool. When Spring came, 
however, these paths were mud, this 
space having been in humble ecabbages 
the year before, so I decided to sod. I 
had also decided on a wide hedge of Iris 
and other perennials for the south side 
of the church, just outside of the row 
“of shrubs; so I took the sod from that 
space and made paths in the formal 
garden. 

“No man liveth unto himself ”—much 
less the preacher. Soon others began to 
be interested in the manse garden. I let 
it be known that I would accept a few 
choice perennials and other plants for 
the church garden. I made it plain that 
I did not want anything but the very 
best, and soon several of the best gardens 
of town were opened to me. I had the 
very finest of plants with which to start, 
and by the time Summer opened up in 
earnest the church and manse grounds 
literally began to “blossom as the Rose.” 

Now in order that this may be the most 
help to any one who would like to try it, 
perhaps a little more detail might help. 


First, in regard to the straight border 
bed,—always one ean find the side of a 
building or the back fence. In my case 
is was the south side of the church. The 
row of shrubs was already there. If it 
had not been, I should plant Hollyhocks 
in its place, with clumps of Delphinium 
and Foxglove. And for late Fall in the 
same row I would have clumps of Hardy 
Asters (in the middle west they grow 
wild along the roadsides), and wherever 
there is a little space I stick in a 
Dahlia. Next in front I would have 
plenty of Iris of as many kinds and 
colors as possible. (I have twenty-one.) 
Alternating with the Iris, I would plant 
some of the Hardy Red Lilies of the 
umbellatum type with a few old Tigers. 
I choose these because they can be se- 
cured easily and multiply rapidly and 
they come along just after the Iris are 
gone. Then there are the Daisies, and 
their bright-colored cousins the Pyre- 
thrums and the Columbines, all of which 
help to give continuous bloom. If the 
bed is four to six feet wide, there will 
still be room for a border of low-bloom- 
ing plants such as Petunias, Pansies or 
the sturdy Balsam. I like the Balsam, 
for they do not lop around and get in 
the way of the lawn-mower. This kind 
of a bed means brightness all Summer 
long. 

In the more formal garden I use prac- 
tically all of these named above and 
several others besides; but here they are 
arranged in beds and clumps with places 
left for some choice Asters, Zinnias, and 
Snapdragons. For a tall showy flower 
at a time when the Delphiniums are past 
their best, I have found the Liatris or 
Gay Feather a fine acquisition. Then I 
have one little sandy section for Lilies. 
The Madonnas, the Regales and the sev- 
eral Japanese types, Auratum, Album 
and Rubrum, all set in “ hit-and-miss,” 
all mixed up together, and they easily 
pay for their keep. 

The first year after I began the flower 
garden, I captured three first prizes at 
the garden show, and the second year 
(shown in the accompanying photo- 
graphs) my garden had become a real 
show place,—a delight to the eye and a 
solace to the soul. And when my 
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church-members bring their out-of-town 
guests to see the Pastor’s garden, I am 
made to feel that it has not hurt my 
standing in the community. In fact, I 
am sure the contrary is true. 

I have not neglected the Vegetable 
Garden since getting into the flowers. 
Behind a row of faney Dahlias and Glads 
may be seen the prize-winning Tomatoes, 
and plenty of Beans, Beets, Carrots, 
Onions, Cauliflower, Kohlrabi, Lettuce, 
Spinach and even a little Corn and two 
rows of early Potatoes. Not only do we 
have all the fresh vegetables we can use, 
but the two young “ hopefuls” are add- 
ing to their bank accounts each year by 
selling to the neighbors. Yet the space 
is very small, probably less than one- 
sixteenth of an acre. Of course I use 
lots of fertilizer and cultivate intensively, 
getting two crops off of most of the 
ground. 

Gardening is a hobby I can heartily 
recommend. The time spent in the gar- 
den before breakfast is as invigorating as 
a round of golf—and a lot more profit- 
able—and there is a little garden motto 
hanging up by the Wren House near the 
Lily Pool which savs, “AND THEY 
HEARD THE VOICE OF THE LORD 
GOD WALKING IN THE GARDEN.” 
And more than one sermon theme has 
taken form out there among the flowers 
and vegetables. 





Ohio Drouth Results — 1930 


HE old, well-established shrubs show 

no bad effects from the drouth as it 
was in Southwestern Ohio. Lilaes, For 
sythia, Spirea Van Houttei, Bridal 
Wreath, throughout the neighborhood, 
are thrifty and blooming abundantly. 
Five-year-old plants of Spirea Anthony 
Waterer, Snowberry, Mexican Currant, 
(or Spice Bush) and Kolkwitzia (Chinese 
Beauty Bush), made excellent new 
growth with little special care. But 
Spirea, and Weigelia, Eva Rathke, under 
same conditions, died back badly and are 
very slow to start this Spring. 

My garden is in an exposed place, on 
top of a hill of clay and gravel soil, and 
on the northeast side of a grove of forty- 
foot young oaks, the bases of which are 
within twenty feet of the flower beds. | 
had no water to give my plants last 
Summer, but as the drouth became seri 
ous I carried many buckets of sweepings 
from barnyard and woodpile to mulch 
everything. This Spring I find nothing 
missing but the Foxglove, not a plant of 
this survived. Among the flowers that 
lived and have started out this Spring 
with unusual vigor are: Oriental Pop 
pies, Dianthus deltorides (Maiden pinks), 
Columbine, Pansies, Delphiniums, Chinese 
Delphiniums, Seabiosa, Coreopsis, Even- 
ing Primrose, Astilbe, Platyeodon, Bach- 
elor’s Button, Bergamot, Dicentra, Gvp- 
sophila, Pyrethrum, and others. The 
Lily bulbs,—Regal, Jananese, Madonna, 
Single and Double Tiger, and Siberian or 
Coral,—seem to have profited by the 
rest, and have started more sturdy stalks 
this Spring than ever before. 

I am quite sure that the freedom from 
weeds, well-loosened soil, and the mulch, 
did much to save my flowers. 


Mrs. Ernest E. Luoyp, (Ohio) 
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Time to Plant Iris 


(National Garden Bureau) 


HE common Iris can be planted al- 

most any time when not in bloom, but 

with best success after the June bloom- 
ing season and until late Fall. July and 
August planting is especially recommended, 
as roots planted then have more time to 
send down new feeding roots from the 
tuberous piece called the rhizome, so that 
the plant is more firmly held against winter 
heaving. Chance for bloom the next year 
is also much better. 

The Bearded or common Iris is quite 
hardy if planted in a well-drained location, 
and ordinarily the rhizome is set horizon- 
tally, with its top barely exposed to the 
air. If planted after mid-September, some 
gardeners have better success if the rhizome 
is covered with an inch of dirt as a fro- 
tection against heaving. But if set in late 
Fall in the usual way, a light covering of 
some coarse hay or cornstalks put on about 
December first is advisable the first Winter 
only. Use no manure. 

On account of its adaptability to almost 
any soil, its hardiness and its freedom and 
beauty of bloom and the wonderful range 
of colors, the Iris should be an important 
feature in every garden. 

There is a family of Dwarf Iris in the 
Bearded class. They are the first to flower. 
The plants are six to twelve inches high and 
are useful for planting in front of the taller 
sorts. They are also especially suitable for 
rock gardens. 

An intermediate class has been produced 
by crossing the Dwarf Bearded Iris with 
the tall varieties. The resultant plants are 
somewhat taller than the Dwarfs, following 
them in blooming, just before the regular 
tall varieties come into flower. 

Before the Tall-Bearded Iris are done 
the Siberians, of a beardless species, start 
to bloom. They are tall, have grassy foliage 
and bloom very freely in various shades 
of blue and purple and also in creamy 
white. The several beardless species have 
a regular root more like that of coarse 
grasses, and so must be set deeper than the 
bearded type, and the soil must be packed 
tightly about the roots. It is also ex- 
tremely important to keep them well- 
watered the first season planted. They do 
not require so complete drainage as the 





bearded species and so can be used in low 
places where the Bearded Iris would not 
thrive. They look more natural at the 
edge of a pool than the common Iris and 
are very graceful and stately, and are well 
worth growing. 

Still later come the Japanese Iris also 
beardless, and by using them the season 
of bloom, starting in late April with the 
Dwarf-Bearded, can be made continuous 
until well into July. They have an entirely 
different form of bloom, and come in 
gorgeous shades of royal purple, blues 
and pure white, single and double. Plant 
them like the Siberians. They require fre- 
quent cultivation, and need water during 
the blooming season, but do not thrive if 
their location is wet during the winter. 

Success with Iris is so easy and results 
come soon for a plant that lives year after 
year, that the planting season just here 
should inspire us all to plant more Iris. 


. 





Feeding Perennials 


ERENNIALS may be in need of a little 

extra feeding in the Spring. There are 
so many good complete fertilizers on the 
market that no attempt is made to recom- 
mend any one of them. However, the 
dealer who handles them is — able to 
properly advise and it is practically safe to 
follow his advice. 

Bonemeal is good and always safe to use. 
It should be scattered over the soil at 
about the rate of two ounces to the square 
yard and hoed in. Its effect is not seen at 
once, but it will last all the season. Pot- 
ash in some form is always helpful.. Where 
wood ashes are available they may be used 
freely, and will provide all the potash nec- 
essary. Nitrate of soda or sulphate of 
ammonia are strong and dangerous in the 
hands of the careless or inexperienced. 
They are not recommended excepting where 
a strong growth is desired and are then 
best applied a little later, dissolved at the 
rate of a teaspoonful to a gallon of water. 
If scattered on the ground either the soda 
or ammonia should be used at the rate of 
not more than one ounce to the square yard. 

—(The Canadian Horticulturist ) 
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Unusual Aquarium Plants 
Wares LETTUCE is lovely with its 

pale-green rosette of leaves, as it 
floats on the surface of the water. 

Japanese Evergreen’s roots absorb im- 
purities in the water. It thrives wonder- 
fully and is very decorative. 

Variegated Philodendron grows in much 
the same way as the Japanese Evergreen. 
It is also very nice for the wall pocket, 
and if the air is moist enough will grow 
without either earth or water. 

I saw a wonderful Philodendron in an 
aquarium store, which covered a space 25 
feet by 6 feet. The leaves were as large 


as saucers. 
Mrs. Pansy M. Barnes, (Iowa) 
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Propagating Delphinium and Tuberous- 
Rooted Begonia 


BY E. D. CROWL, (Calif.) 


CCASIONALLY, in a batch of 
(_) pov Delphinium seedlings, there 
will be one or two of extra quality 
which the amateur desires to multiply, 
but fears to attempt lest he kill his good 
plant. Reproduction by seed does not 
produce like, hence if the same thing is 
desired, some other method is necessary. 
There are two ways of doing this, viz., 
division of the root, and cuttings. Root 
division is a much more uncertain method, 
owing to the danger of rot starting in the 
wide cut surfaces of the root. I have 
found no sure method of preventing it. 
Also divisions never make as good plants 
as freshly-started cuttings. The most 
magnificent blooms ever produced are 
those from strong year-old seedlings and 
the spring bloom from cuttings rooted 
the Summer before. First shoot-euttings 
rooted in early Spring frequently send 
up a magnificent bloom-spike in the early 
Fall here, our season being a very long 
one. That means the cuttings are rooted 
in March, a thing which cannot be done 
in the East. 

The multiplying of selected Delphini- 
ums by means of cuttings is a very easy 
process, practically certain of success, 
taking little time and attention, and no 
equipment save that which everyone has 
on hand. A greenhouse is not necessary 
—in fact they do better if not coddled 
and they need no extra warmth. 

As soon as the first shoots which come 
up in the Spring are three or four inches 
high, scrape away the earth until the 
root of the plant is exposed. Then with 
a sharp knife cut the shoot with a very 
thin slice of the root attached—the thin- 
ner the better, just so long as there is 
that thin heel on it. A stem eutting will 
not grow. Trim off some of the leaves. 
exactly as you would do with any other 
cutting. Put some powdered charcoal or 
sulphur on the place on the old plant 
from which the eutting was removed, for 
it helps to prevent rot starting in the 
original plant, and replace the earth. 





All but one of the shoots on the old plani 
may be removed if you wish, though it 
is perhaps better to leave two of them. 

Have ready-prepared a wide pot—a 
ten-inch seed pan is about as good as any- 
thing for small quantities of cuttings. 
Cover the hole with a piece of broken 
pot or a stone, and then put in an inch 
or two of coal cinders or pieces of char- 
coal and cover this with a layer of moss 
to keep the sand from running down and 
out. Then fill with coarse sand—builders 
here call it No. 4 sand. Fine river or 
beach sand will not do—it holds too much 
water. Now place the cuttings in the 
sand, firm it down well, and water until 
it runs through the bottom of the pot. 
The cuttings may be dipped in powdered 
charcoal before being planted—I don’t 
know that it does any good, but I some- 
times think it helps to prevent rot, the 
bane of the Delphinium. Place the pot 
on the north side of a building or some 
place where it will get little or no sun, 
though it must not be put under a roof; 
and see that it does not dry out. Like 
all cuttings, one thorough drying is 
ruination, though they do not want to 
be kept “swamp wet”. Drainage must be 
good. 

They will root in a short while; when 
roots are half an inch long, pot them up 
in small pots—two-and-one-half-inch ones 
are a good size—using a very light soil. 
I have found the mortality least when 
pure leaf-mold is used. They grow very 
rapidly in it, despite the fact that leaf- 
mold is acid and the Delphinium is sup- 
posed to prefer a limed soil. After they 
are potted up, water thoroughly; and 
then be careful not to keep them too wet. 
As soon as the pots are well-filled with 
roots they can be planted out and will 
grow off like sturdy seedlings. And that 
is all there is to it. 

TUBEROUS-ROOTED BEGONIAS 

Especially fine Tuberous-rooted Be- 
gonias must also be propagated by cut- 
tings, for the seed does not come true to 
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the parent. They are a trifle more diffi- 
cult to propagate than the Delphinium, 
being naturally a more tender plant, and 
requiring more warmth at all stages. 

When the tubers begin growth in the 
Spring, there will probably be several 
shoots sent up. When these are two or 
three—three is better—inches high, all but 
one may be removed and rooted. Do not 
remove all, as it will injure the tuber 
to do so. Cut just below a joint and let 
the euttings lie for an hour or so to dry 
off a little. Of course they must not be 
allowed to lie so long as to wilt. Place 
these in a pot prepared as for the Del- 
phinium cuttings, with either a mixture 
of eoarse sand and leaf-mold or coarse 
sand alone. Water thoroughly, place in 
the open, but in a place protected from 
sun and wind. No attempt should be 
made to start Begonia cuttings until late 
enough in the season to be reasonably 
assured of a temperature of 65 to 70° F. 
After the first thorough soaking, be care- 
ful not to overdo the watering, as they 
rot easily, being of a soft and succulent 
nature. 

Later in the season another crop of cut- 
tmgs may be made if there are branches 
on the sides of the main stalks. Remove 
these branches when of proper length, 
end root same as above. 





The Begonia Difficult 
Commercially 


I want to tell you of the widespread 
and rapidly growing interest that I have 
found in the Begonia family. I can 
readily see that it is not a plant to be 
made much of commercially. It is hard 
to handle. Fine specimens sent out by 
the dealer are likely not to do well under 
the care of the purchasers. So I do not 
wonder that there is a tendency on the 
part of the “trade” to discourage the 
raising of these plants. But in spite of 
this, the interest grows. 

In my search for Begonias, ealling at 
house after house, upon strangers, I have 
often found large collections and fre- 
quently rare specimens. And invariably 
these people count the Begonia among 
the most choice and desirable of plants. 

Irvina H. Gray, (Vt.) 





The Hawthorn for American Garden 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


HE Hawthorn, (Crataegus oxyacanthus) is a European 
shrub which makes a good hedge, and is also useful for 
It is the May Blossom of England. 
Propagation is by seed, and it is used as a stock for the differ- 
ent varieties of Crataegus or Thorns, which are budded or 
grafted onto it. The seed is stratified for a year before sowing, 
then planted in drills and transplanted into nursery rows when 


garden decoration. 


two years old. 
PRUNING 


Very little pruning is necessary on specimen trees; just head- 
ing back the young wood in Winter, to keep the tree in shape, 
The Washington Thorn, Cockspur 
Thorn, Douglass Thorn, and Red Haw, are all pruned in same 
way, and are worked on seedling Hawthorn stock. These are 
all popular trees for street and park decoration, the Red Haws 
of many being especially decorative in Winter. 


as shown in diagram. 
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With plenty of room and sufficient stores, 





prosperity within the Hive is likely to follow 


Getting a Honey Crop 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


FEW days ago a letter came to 
A my desk from a man who had an 

interesting story to tell. He had 
bought an Apiary several years ago with 
most of the Bees in the standard Lang- 
stroth hives. There was one colony, how- 
ever, in a large Dadant hive. Since he 
did not eare to bother with one hive of 
a different pattern he gave this colony 
no attention except to put on supers in 
the Spring and remove them in the Fall. 
Not giving them any attention he ex- 
pected the Bees in the big hive to die 
during Winter. When they did not die 
he gave them supers each Spring and 
removed the honey in the Fall. At the 
end of seven years he received a visit 
from the official of the Department of 
Agriculture who is charged with the con- 
trol of bee diseases. After an examina- 
tion of the Apiary the inspector reported 
that the best colony in the Apiary was in 
the big hive which had received no 
attention. 

My correspondent wrote to tell me that 
if this colony could prosper for seven 
years without attention, and give him a 
substantial amount of honey each season, 
he intended to further investigate the 
merits of that particular kind of hive. 


WHAT BEES REQUIRE 


The explanation of the prosperity of 
the colony in the big hive is simply that 
there was room enough to permit the 
Bees to carry on normal activities undis- 
turbed. When the Beekeeper removed 
the supers of surplus honey there still 
remained enough in the brood chamber to 
meet the needs of the colony. The hive 
bodies in common use are too small to 
do that, and accordingly the Beekeeper 
is under the necessity of giving more 
careful attention to them. 

_ The essentials of success with Bees are 
simple, yet many Beekeepers fail to 
understand them. First, there must be 


room enough in the brood chamber to 





rear a large working force of Bees. With 
a large hive-body and good combs this 
need is met. The Beekeeper with small 
hives meets it by adding a second story 
during the breeding season. 

With plenty of room there must also 
be sufficient stores of honey and pollen 
to provide for the growing family. It is 
estimated that the Bees consume five 
pounds of honey to rear a pound of 
young Bees. Where too large a portion 
of the surplus stores have been removed 
by the Beekeeper the colony will die or 
build up very slowly. Lacking stores 
they must be fed. 

Given sufficient room and abundant 
stores prosperity within the hive is likely 
to follow if the Bees are in a protected 
situation where they are sheltered from 
the cold winds of Spring. Of course if 
disease is present, or they have an old 
and failing Queen, they must have 
attention. 

It seems rather surprising that with 
the adoption of so-called improved 
equipment there has been a general de- 
cline in the number of Bees kept on the 
farms, and in the small towns. Instead 
of increasing the number of Beekeepers 
as would be expected, the new equipment 
has served to reduce them. The hives 
in common use are designed to serve the 
needs of the expert honey producer and 
the one who fails to understand the needs 
of the insects is soon out of business. 
The explanation is simple enough. The 
Langstroth hive-body is insufficient for 
a strong colony of Bees to carry on 
normal brood-rearing activities, and at 
the same time store sufficient honey for 
Winter. Under these conditions the 
honey is placed in the supers, and when 
these are removed by the Beekeeper he 
must return some to the Bees to provide 
for their needs. 

In many neighborhoods where Bees 
were formerly kept on nearly every farm, 
they rapidly disappeared when the shal- 
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low hives were adopted, because the 
owners followed the same practice which 
they had used with the deep hives. 

Bees really require but little attention, 
if they are permitted to carry on in their 
own way. While the old-time box hive 
was not suited to large crops of honey, 
it did meet the needs of the Bees quite 
successfully and the actual loss of colon- 
ies in these boxes was infrequent, until 
the introduction of disease. 

The Beekeeper who wishes to follow 
the let-alone plan of honey production, 
should either keep his Bees in hives with 
deep frames, or he should keep them in 
two-story hives. Where a double hive 
bodv is used for brood chamber there is 
room enough for the Bees to store a 
liberal reserve of honey in addition to the 
brood nest. 

THE NATURAL CYCLE 

Where the Bees are housed in a roomy 
hive, they are likely to provide them- 
selves with ample stores. As soon as the 
warm days come in Spring, the Queen 
starts laying freely and the honey is 
rapidly used to provide food for the 
growing young. By the time the honey- 
flow comes on there should be a large 
force of Worker Bees. It takes a big 
force of Bees to gather a crop of honey, 
and the size of the harvest very naturally 
depends upon the conditions within the 
hive previous to the flow. With plenty 
of room and stores a large colony natur- 
ally results and a liberal honey harvest 
is to be expected. 

Of course there are other things which 
are necessary, such as a vigorous young 
Queen to mother the colony, and sufficient 
Nurse Bees to care for the larvae; but 
with other conditions favorable the Bees 
also look after these. Where the Bees 
are managed after a plan which recog- 
nizes the natural habits of the insects, 
there is far less trouble from failing 
Queens than with equipment which re- 
quires so much manipulation. 

The most successful Beekeepers are not 
the ones who are always fussing with the 
Bees, but those who understand the 
habits of the insects and see that their 
needs are met, and then let them alone. 
Every time the hive is opened the work 
of the Bees is to some extent interfered 
with, and the erop is reduced if such 
operations are unnecessarily continued. 

There are some folks like myself, how- 
ever, who are so much interested in the 
Bees that they must pry into their affairs 
whether or not the Bees need attention. 
I have spent uncounted hours in watching 
beside the hives, and in looking inside, 
when the Bees might have been better if 
left alone. To such a person there is as 
much profit in the personal satisfaction 
gained from association with the Bees 
as in the cash received from the sale of 
the honey. 

After all, the value of a man’s occupa- 
tion is measured as much by the fun he 
gets out of the work as by the financial 
rewards. There are men who get large 
salaries at some inside job who would be 
far happier with a life spent with the 
Bees, and a much smaller return in eash. 
But one who is not an enthusiastic lover 
of Nature, and of living things, may not 
find much satisfaction in the keeping of 
Bees. 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JEsUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.” —ZOROASTER 


“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
ee Ye 7 ee 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —CowPER 





“We Are All in the Same Boat” | 


REQUENT letters have come to me from various parts 

of the country, telling of the effects of the depression 
on readers and on business generally ; and some of those 
who have reported in this way seem to feel that their 
conditions must be worse than elsewhere. 

Now, friends, do not delude yourselves into thinking 
that anyone, anywhere, is avoiding the effect of present 
conditions. A few salaried people are getting the same 
salary that they have always received and are purchasing 
more with it than ever, but these conditions cannot 
last and such an advantage is but temporary. Even 
capitalists,—people with money invested in various enter- 
prises,—have their incomes greatly reduced these days. 
Those who have not suffered directely from hard times 
will suffer in their turn; and perhaps more severely. 
While salaries go up and down but slowly, the salaried 
person is, under some conditions, in the worst position 
of any. We have not yet reached that stage for the 
salaried person. 

It behooves everyone to accept conditions as they exist 
and adjust themselves, as best they may, accordingly. 
The best-posted economists agree that we are not going 
to work out of our present difficulties in a hurry. 

And right here I want to make a plea to readers of 
this magazine to do what they can under present con- 
ditions to induce others to subscribe for, and read THE 
FLowER Grower. Although the actual renewal of ex- 
piring subscriptions has been unusually high during the 
past few months, yet it is a fact that it is more difficult 
than usual to secure new subscribers and here is where 
my friends will help. Advertising patronage has been 
greatly reduced during the past year of bad business, 
and the subscription income of this magazine is a very 
important factor in its success. So far there has been 
little or no saving in the cost of its production, mechan- 
ically, but it is hoped to make important savings in this 
direction within the next few months, and this will as 
usual, be passed on to readers. 

THE FLOWER GROWER has never been a money-making 
enterprise, nor have I any desire to make it so; but it must 
be self-sustaining. It is, in fact, a cooperative enterprise 
as much as any individually owned proposition can be, 
and the various costs of producing THE FLowER GROWER 
are as low as first-class work can be done. 

Cooperation on the part of my friends in renewing sub- 
scriptions promptly, and in continuing their help to 
increase the circulation of the magazine during this try- 
ing period, will insure continued success, That I will 
have this cooperation I have full confidence. 


MapiIson Cooper 
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The Railroads are Nearly Busted 


"THE high freight rates which were inaugurated in this 

country directly after the War put the railroads ‘‘on 
Easy Street.’’ They bought heavily of all sorts of 
equipment, built new lines, reconditioned old lines, and 
what not. But the steady gain in motor truck hauling 
during the past ten years, and the steady gain in the 
use of passenger automobiles and passenger busses during 
the past ten years, has put the railroads in a very 
difficult position. Their net income is down so low that 
they can declare little or no dividends, and bankruptcy 
faces some. 

In the face of the above situation, the railroads have 
asked for an advance in freight rates. Is this demand for 
an advance in freight rates genuine, or is it a mere bluff 
and a preliminary to securing a reduction in the wages 
of the employees? In either ease, it is a very safe state- 
ment to make that no class of people are so well paid 
(not to say over-paid), for the activity, effort, and 
intelligence which they apply to their jobs, as the -rail- 
road employees as a general class. 

The railroad unions or brotherhoods maintain a grip 
on the roads which is well nigh stifling, and until this 
grip is relaxed either voluntarily or by compulsion, a 
return to well-balanced business conditions is impossible. 

For the greater part of my lifetime, I have been a 
steady advocate of sanctity of labor,—and am still. 
I have defended labor and labor unions at all times, and 
still defend them as occasion demands. While labor 
unions are guilty of many misuses of the power which 
they control, it is also a fact that the business men and 
the corporations with whom the labor unions deal, have 
been equally guilty ;—if not more so. 

The selfishness and greed of the average individual is 
admittedly standing in the way of human progress every- 
where. Few people can see justice in anything which 
apparently operates against them. Still fewer are able 
to correctly gauge any problem in which they are 
materially interested. The man with a fair and judicial 
mind is such a notable exception that he is almost an 
unknown quantity. 

But here I am taking a pessimistic view of things 
where I should not, and I am apparently ‘‘off the track’’ 
of the problems of the railroads, but still what is said 
above applies directly to that subject. 

The best economists and the best balanced thinkers say 
that nothing will restore normal activity as quickly as a 
general leveling of prices. So far, certain classes have 
stood most of the leveling. The farmers, for instance, 
always suffer first. Why not carry it along to others? 


Mapison Cooper. 





Chemicals Versus Common-Sense 


N another page of this issue is an article on chemical 
() treatment of Gladiolus Corms for disease, and it 

is written in such a lucid and yet comprehensive 
way, that it carries authority and conviction. 

The Editor has been growing the Gladiolus for more 
than 25 years and of recent years on a comparatively 
large scale, and has used no form of chemical treatment 
for bulbs and so far has seen no good reason for it. 
While others have been inclined to become panicky if 
they see a few spots on their bulbs, at no time has con- 
siderable amount of disease been prevalent in my stock; 
indeed, the proportion of disease has been so small that 
it ean easily be forgotten. My loss from disease is not 
a factor in the cost of growing and the cost of treating 
the bulbs would be much greater than the loss sustained. 

And just remember what Mr. Thompson says in the 
article referred to, and be convinced that chemical treat- 
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ment is no insurance of perfectly clean and healthy 
Gladiolus bulbs. 

Gladiolus bulbs which are practically disease-free may 
be grown on new ground, and if new ground is available 
every third year, especially in the North, the grower can 
safely snap his fingers at disease and forget about 
chemical treatment. 

As I have before pointed out in these columns, it is 
usually the new-beginners that want to adopt all these 
refinements, like chemical treatment for bulbs, methods 
of figuring cost of production, a fixed scale of prices, ete. 
The older boys in the game know that these things are 
more or less nonsense and continue to do business much 
as they have in years past and with as good results as 
the fellows who waste a lot of time and money in fooling 
around with what they think are improved ideas and 
methods. 

But I want to disclaim any thought, in what I have 
said above, that a man should stick to old methods where 
new ones will produce better results. What I do wish to 
say, and say it most emphatically, is that unless changed 
methods actually produce improved results, they should 
not be seriously considered, let alone being adopted at a 
considerable cost. In other words, why worry about 
imaginary troubles? Take things as you find them and 
improve them as you can, but don’t adopt some scheme 
that some fellow seems to think is pretty good unless it 
squares with your own judgment and is based on your 
own experience. It does not need any argument, that 
when the prevalence of disease is slight the grower cannot 
afford to go to the expense of treating it. 

The various diseases of Gladiolus bulbs develop very 
largely while in storage and not in the field, and storage 
conditions are of great importance. There is much to 
be learned in this direction and for one, I am studying 
improved methods of storage. Some sort of disinfectant 
or chemical purifier would be beneficial to the storage 
room, but just what to use, and how to apply it, and in 
what quantity, is considerable of a problem; and I will 
do no fooling with the subject until I know more about 
it. Let those new fellows, who think they can tell the 
older ones how to run their business, do the experiment- 
ing. Occasionally they develop some good ideas, but 
more often they simply waste their time. 

The matter simmers itself down chiefly to the question 
of producing right conditions for growing crops, and if 
growers will give their attention to that subject first and 
foremost, and forget about some of these technical and 
chemical ideas, they will be far to the good in the long 
run. 

Mapison Cooper. 





The Hick Town 


HE SO-CALLED hick town has ever been a source of 

inspiration to our professional humorists. A hick town, 
they say, is a place where a backfire is never mistaken for a 
pistol shot, where bedtime is orthodox, where Woodpeckers eat 
up the depot, where “central” can tell you whether it was a 
boy or a girl; where the neighbors will supply you with a 
conscience if you lack one; where there is no parking problem; 
where a curfew disturbs the residents’ rest; where finecut 
tobaceo is no handicap socially, and so on. 

With no intention of becoming terribly heavy over the mat- 
ter, we want to add that a hick town is a place where 27 out of 
31 presidents were born and where seven out of nine of the 
immortals in New York’s National Hall of Fame originated. A 
hick town that didn’t have a name produced Lincoln. Hick 


towns gave us most of our great literary figures of the past and 
practically all of those now living. Hick towns produce our 
Edisons. 

_ If we may, then, we would like to suggest that a hick town 
is a place where a boy has an excellent foundation for future 
greatness.— (Exchange) 
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Robert Sparks Walker 


The Nature Department of THE FLOWER GROWER 
has been handied by Mr. Walker since October 1927, or for 
a period of approximately four years, but prior to that he 
had important articles in THE FLC WER GROWER as 
early as September, 1923; so that Brother Walker has 
been known to FLOWER GROWER readers for about 
eight years. 


Mr. Walker is a newspaper syndicate writer on nature 
subjects and a lecturer as well, and has produced nature 
poetry of a high order. 





Hard Times a Cause of Bad Temper 


[? really seems to this Editor that people with whom 
he has come in contact (both personal contact or by 
correspondence), have been much more critical of every- 
thing in general, during the past year or two, than for 
some years back. Now I wonder if this old Editor is 
at least partly responsible for that feeling, and that pos- 
sibly people are not very much more critical or fault- 
finding now than they were before hard times struck us. 
It is a fact that when things seem to go against us, we 
get erusty and cranky and snarly and fault-findy; and 
most any other name that you can think of to denote 
the person who is dissatisfied and wants to blame some- 
body or something for all the ill things which are hap- 
pening to him or her. So I guess I am at least halfway 
right in suggesting that people are more critical now than 
for some years past. Indeed, I am willing to admit that in 
my own case, I am pretty nearly all of the things that I 
have suggested above; and after admitting the fact, I 
am glad to pass it along for consideration of others and 
as a caution to them that they should be on their guard 
at all times against a display of Bad Temper. 

Let us face the hard times, friends, as best we may. 
Each one has his own problems to work out, and he must 
work them out to the best of his ability. And do not 
forget that 

“‘The man worth while, is the man with a smile when 
everything goes dead wrong.’’ 

Mapison Cooper. 











Grandmother’s Garden 


HE Gardens of Italy are famed for their marble 

terraces, for their Cypress trees and for their formal 
loveliness. There, every flower and shrub is placed with 
studied precision, every path is laid out to lead to a 
spot perfectly planned, a climax of beauty. 


It is different in Grandmother’s Garden. Here beside 
the rambling old-fashioned home is a rambling informal 
garden where the old and the modern are intermingled. 
Here are hardy yellow Roses from great-grandfather’s 
garden, and the shrub Rose-Acacia that came with great- 
grandfather from Indiana when he came to this Western, 
and then, raw new country, seventy years ago, and 
bought land from the government at $1.25 an acre. In 
great-grandfather’s garden were Mexican Prickly 
Poppies, and to this day they may be seen after all these 
years, opening their white blooms happily to the sun, 
seeming unaware that flaming modern Poppies are 
crowding near. 

There is a Seven Sister Rose that was one of great- 
grandfather’s cherished possessions, its crisp many- 
petaled flowers reminding one of buxom country maidens 
with blooming rosy faces. In the old man’s day, the 
house was guarded by two immense Catalpa trees in 
front of the porch, and many a guest has whiled away 
a pleasant afternoon beneath that old porch, the perfume 
of the Roses stealing through the balmy air and the bees 
humming in the Catalpa flowers. 

Great-grandfather had his woodpile by the side of the 
road so that he would have an opportunity to chat with 
passers-by. In those leisurely days folks did not sail by 
at the rate of forty miles (or more) an hour. Great- 
grandfather, chopping wood for his fireplace, hailed 





Delightful things grow in Grandmother’s garden 





The young generation 
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Grandmother in her garden 


the passing rider, be he friend or stranger, with a hearty 
invitation to ‘‘light off.’’ Many a well-meaning fat hen 
wallowing in the pleasant dust under the Rosebushes 
lost her life on such an occasion, for the stranger must 
remain for dinner. When there was no company it was 
the old gentleman’s custom in Summer to take his nap 
lying on the plank floor of the porch, actually, with a 
wooden block for a pillow. He had no desire to become 
soft and no-account on ‘‘flowery beds of ease.’’ Never 
did he sleep without keeping one ear open for the possible 
sound of the bees swarming. 


Today the scene is changed. The Poppies still nod in 
the sun, the yellow Roses scent the air. Little children 
are playing under the trees, but they are of another 
generation. They play with toy automobiles: Yet at 
times they ride stick horses and play with Hollyhock 
dolls as their little great-uncles did in the old days. They 
run barefooted through the grass as the young ones have 
for generations, still keeping a wary eye on the white 
Clover blooms for the bees that are ready to defend their 
lives with a red hot sting thrust into a rosy foot. 


M. E. Troru, (Mo.) 





If you find more than one reference to the drouth in 
this issue, please do not suggest that it is now ancient 
history. The results of last year’s drouth will remain 
with us for a long time to come. And if you find in this 
issue references to the depressed business conditions, 
there is ample excuse for this also. Not a person but that 
is affected directly or indirectly, and our greatest students 
are at a loss for a remedy. Study this subject at every 
opportunity. 
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Nature Songs for Children 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 
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FIVE LITTLE CHICKENS 


Said the first little chicken 
With a queer little squirm 

“Oh I wish I could find 
A fat little worm.” 


Said the next little chicken 
With an odd little shrug, 

“T wish I could find 
A fat little bug.” 


Said the third little chicken 
With a sharp little squeal 

“Oh I wish I could find 
Some nice yellow meal.” 


Said the fourth little chicken 
With a small sigh of grief 

“T wish I could find 
A green little leaf.” 


Said the fifth little chicken 
With a faint little moan 
“Oh I wish I could find 
A wee gravel stone.” 


“Now see here,” said the Mother, 
From the green garden patch, 

“If you want any breakfast 
You just come and scratch.” 


Sent in by Mrs. J. G. NELSON, ( Miss.) 





Long-Term Subscriptions 


At all times have I recommended and encouraged 

readers to accept the long-term subscription offers ; 
three years for $4.50, or five years for $6.00, and many 
readers have availed themselves of these low rates. 

This matter was brought to my attention recently by 
three subscriptions, coming in succession, for periods of 
five years. You can easily figure out the great saving 
in subscribing for five years instead of one, as five years 
cost but $6.00 on the 5-year rate, whereas the same period 
paid for in five different installments at the yearly rate 
costs $10.00. Those with a liking for figures can see that 
there is a big margin to the good, even if allowing for 
interest compounded. 

This little story may easily be made an argument 
against installment purchasing, but I am contented to 
point out the great saving to be made by subscribing to 
this magazine for periods of three or five years. 

My recent Editorial entitled ‘‘The Remedy for Un- 
thrift’’ would well apply here. The cash buyer with an 
eye for a bargain can usually save considerable by paying 
cash, and this is one way of being thrifty. 

It is really astonishing to me, to note how some people 
will buy just as little at a time as they can, even almost 
regardless of increased price for small quantities. There 
is wisdom in this in some eases, and there is also such a 
thing as buying foolishly in wholesale quantities. In 
between these two extremes stands the well-balanced 
individual with judgment enough to know when he should 
purchase in large quantities, and when singly or in small 
quantities. 

Many people with large earning or producing ability 
are not good buyers and do not know the value of money 
after they get it. Such people will always be ‘‘on the 
road to the poorhouse,’’ at least figuratively speaking, 
and if disaster overtakes them they are dependent on 
their friends. 

As usual I have jumped the track from the subject of 
long-term subscriptions, but it is all along the same line, 
and the lesson is plain for those who will take heed. 


Maptson Cooper 








F YOU were to ask a seore of capable analysts, each com- 

petent in his own respective line of experience, to give in 
a coneise statement what was, in his opinion, the principal 
cause of the financial depression of our country, together with 
most of the other countries of the world, have been suffering 
for the past year or so; you would probably receive a score of 
replies, no two of which might be alike, so many contributing 
causes having reached their culmination apparently by chance 
at the same time. 

Who am I, then, that might dare to even hint at the chief 
cause, much less venture an opinion on a question so 
problematic ? 


The wastage in modern warfare has become so great that 
the figures that reveal the cost are so vast and staggering they 
are almost beyond the grasp of our comprehension. Wastage 
so enormous lays a stupendous burden upon mankind, and there 
can be no absolvence from the reckoning that war demands, 
cither in its cost in dollars or toll of human life. 


The Imperial German Empire had to learn at great cost the 
fallacy of the pernicious dictum of Von Moltke: “Perpetual 
peace is not even a beautiful dream.. War is an element in the 
order of the world ordained by God.” 

Actuated by love of war, Hannibal strove against Rome for 
seventeen years and then came Zama. Actuated by the lust of 
conquest and the love of military glory Napoleon Bonaparte 
strove against England for sixteen years and then came Water- 
loo; and after Waterloo came St. Helena. 

It is told that when Pyrrhus was about to sail for Italy, one 
Cineas, noted for his wisdom, questioned him as to his inten- 
tions and expectations. 

“IT go to conquer Rome,” said Pyrrhus. 

“And what will you do next, my Lord?” 

“Next I will conquer Italy.” 

“And after that?” 

“We will subdue Carthage, Macedonia, all Africa and all 
Greece.” 

“And when we have conquered all, what shall we do?” 

“Do? Why, then we will sit down and spend our time in 
peace and comfort.” 

“Ah, my Lord,” said the wise Cineas, “what prevents our 
heing in peace and comfort now?” 


War demands that the most henious of crimes be committed 
“for the state” by its citizenry. Men are then ealled upon to 
ruthlessly destroy human life, for which crime in times of peace 
they would have to undergo the death penalty as a just 
retribution. 

Mankind eannot lay claim to complete emergence from bar 
harism until by common consent this antiquated and unholy 
method of adjusting differences has been permanently 
abandoned. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Animals, Birds and the Drouth 


EOPLE who live in the drouth-stricken areas will of 

course understand that Animals and Birds suffer 
greatly during drouth times, and that their increase is 
small and the mortality great. If they do not under- 
stand it now, they will be made to see it during the next 
year or two. 

Nature has its own way of compensating, however, 
for such losses and usually these things work out to ad- 
vantage, although perhaps in a round-about way. The 
hardest and most enduring species exist under such con- 
ditions and the weak ones are weeded out. 

Would like to hear from readers in various sections on 
this subject, if they have observations which are accu- 
rate, and a record of facts which they think will be 
helpful to others. 


Mapison Cooper, 
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Begonias in Mississippi 
BY MRS. T. L. TEAGUE 


of Vt., says in his interesting 

“Begonia Experiences” in THE 
Fiower Grower for October, are old- 
time favorites; but if one lives in this 
section, where there is lots of moisture 
in Summer; (now I am not speaking of 
Summer of 1930; my!—I am trying 
hard to forget it. Surely it will not 
happen again) and humidity; Begonias 
are very satisfactory plants for porch 
decoration. I have grown them a long 
time and have had magnificent speci- 
mens of many varieties. 


Bis vs” as Mr. Irving V. Gray 


Just now I have not as many varieties 
as formerly for several reasons. Very 
few varieties can be procured from the 
florists; I have lost some rare ones that 
I cannot replace here; and I have dis- 
carded some varieties that were similar, 
such as Pres. Carnot and Otto Hucher. 
They are quite similar to Lucerna; and 
Lucerna is easier to grow and so much 
more satisfactory. 

Begonias do best with an Eastern or 
Northern exposure; just as Achimenes 
do. They need light but not very hot sun 
or the foliage will seald. To grow large 
plants, a large container is necessary. 
Plenty of root room with a rich, well- 
drained soil will give you immense plants, 
if you select the Cane or Bamboo Types. 
Of course the little Everbloomers never 
make immense plants. 


In speaking of the Cane Types, I 
mean the Rubras, Coralina, Lucerna, and 
there is one I lost twelve years ago that 
goes in this class that I have never been 
able to find since. These varieties throw 
up stout canes that grow quite tall before 
they branch. The Rubras, especially the 
red one, is very easy to grow. I had one 
15 years old that was ten feet tall and 
about eight feet across. With its 
numerous branches which were staked 
and tied to the wall, and were hanging 
with innumerable clusters of red blooms, 
it was a joy to behold. The pink Rubra 
is almost as good as the red. 

I use most satisfactorily as a potting- 
soil, rotted fertilizer from the cow barn; 
rich, loose, black soil taken from some 


corner of the yard that is low and collects 
the waste from other parts; and sharp 
sand,—one-third of each. This makes an 
ideal soil. With lots of water when grow- 
ing they will make huge plants. They 
will not for a minute stand “wet feet” 
or poorly drained soil. Will die every 
time. 

Rosea picta is another that belongs in 
the Cane or Bamboo class. One of the 
largest specimens of pink Rubra I ever 
saw was growing in a half-barrel; it was 
gorgeous. Of the Metallica type, Thurs- 
tonii is one of the prettiest, and Feastii 
or Beefsteak is ideal if grown in a dish 
pan. It spreads; does not grow tall. 
There is another similar to Feastii with 
leaves with five points; do not know the 
name; it is good also. The one I lost had 
a pointed leaf; five or more points; leaf 
slightly larger than Rubra; the edge 
erinkly and red in the young leaf. The 
bloom was similar to Rubra but a bright 
rose instead of red. 

Argentea guttata is pretty with its 
speckled foliage and blush flowers and 
easy to grow. Mme De Lesseps, is a good 
white, a rank grower, and easy also. 
Maniecata aurea is rather hard to grow. 
Cannot say mine was a success. Sander- 
sonii is always in bloom, small foliage. 
There are countless others, all to me are 
lovely. Do not overlook the pink and red 
Everbloomers that nearly all florists 
stock at Christmas. If given rich soil 
and attention they will make plants that 
you will be proud of. 

If you start growing Begonias you will 
get the fever too, but if you live in dry- 
windy sections of the U. S. better let them 
alone. They will disappoint you. Wooden 
kegs sawed in two, painted, make good 
receptacles for them. Some of the Rex 
type are easy to manage. The large- 
leaved type are very satisfactory. I 
have two varieties with leaves like the 
Castor Bean plant; one smaller. They 
always attract attention. This type only 
blooms in late Spring. Feastii also 
bloom only in the Spring. Coralina, 
Lucerna, the Rubras, Mme. De. Lesseps, 
Picto rosea, all tall-growers, bloom the 
vear around, 





A Useful Hand-light for the Garden 
By THOMAS SHEWARD 


VERY useful Hand-light for rooting euttings, or shelter- 
ing plants, can be made with 34 by 14-inch angle iron, as 
It can be made any size, but the one shown in the 
diagram, which is 24-in. by 12-in. by 12-in. is about right. 
The angle iron is cut into pieces with a hacksaw, drilled, and 


illustrated. 


bolted together with 3/16-in. stove bolts. 


To make this Hand-light you require 40 feet of angle iron 
Cut the angle iron into pieces, 
Then drill and bolt to- 
gether as at A and B. Cut the glass and cement it in with 
¥ shows the details of the 
corners, and E the two ends of the top, which ean be notched 
The top and bottom 
of B ean also be cut this way, or into separate pieces. 
When the frame is finished you have a miniature greenhouse, 
airtight, and suitable for growing early flowers, rooting eut- 
tings, or protecting early Cucumbers and Melons in Spring. 


and 28, 3/16-in. stove bolts. 
7, 2-feet long; and 22, 1-foot long. 


waterproof cement or putty, D. 


with the hacksaw, and bent into shape. 
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The Pomegranate 


HOSE readers of THE FLOWER 

GROWER who are interested in the 
Crape Myrtle may like to know that the 
Pomegranate is another shrub or small 
tree of semi-tropical origin well worthy 
of attention. It is quite as hardy as the 
Crape Myrtle and will grow wherever the 
latter plant will. Being deciduous it 
sheds its leaves in the Fall. The foliage 
is of a rich shining-green, affording a 
vivid contrast to the brilliant scarlet 
flowers. In the North it may be grown 
in a tub, kept in bounds by judicious 
pruning, and wintered in a cool cellar. 
When dormant it will endure a tempera- 
ture several degrees below freezing. 

It must have plenty of sun. Any good 
garden soil, enriched with a little bone 
meal, suits its purpose very well. Drain- 
age should be perfect, and more or less 
coarse sand should be incorporated in the 
soil. After beginning to bloom it will 
continue all Summer, and both fruit and 
flowers are to be seen on the plant at the 
same time. The fruit is about the size 
of an ordinary apple, which it somewhat 
resembles, but has a prominent crown 
made by the persistent calyx. 

When left on the plant till thoroughly 
ripe, they grow to the size of a navel 
orange, and the rind splits open showing 
the ruby seeds inside. These may be 
shelled and eaten out of hand, or they 
may be crushed and the juice made into a 
refreshing beverage like lemonade. A few 
seeds added to a berry pie will give the 
pie a piquant flavor and the juice can be 
made into a delicious jelly. 

There are three varieties found in cul- 
tivation, acid, sub-acid, and sweet. Of 
these the sub-acid variety is most gen- 
erally planted for the fruit. 

The ornamental varieties have double 
flowers resembling Roses. The flowers are 
crimson, scarlet, creamy-white and vari- 
gated. These bear no fruit, as the numer- 
ous stamens have been changed to petals. 
The flowers are good for cutting and last 
several days in the house. If planted out 
in the open where they are not crowded 
or overshadowed by other plants, the 
Pomegranate will develop into a hand- 
some symmetrical bush that is about as 
ornamental as anything one can have. 


C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 
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Massachusetts Clocks 
BY C. W. BROWN 


HEN we think of old Clocks we 
W are quite likely to think of Con- 

necticut as the place where most 
of the Clocks were made, and that the 
Willards were the only clock manufac- 
turers of Massachusetts. 

While the Willard Clocks deservedly 
have a great reputation there were a 
number of other makers that made most 
excellent Clocks, but did not do a large 
business, and did not become so well 
known. Examples of their work have 
been found that compare favorably with 
those of any other maker of that time. 

Joshua Wilder of Hingham, 1780-1500, 
made excellent Clocks. One example is 
of the type known as “Grandmothers.” 
These are of the general style of the tall 
or Grandfather Clocks except that they 
are not nearly as tall. This had the dial 
painted in a drapery design in the upper 
curved part and has a shield painted at 
each corner of the dial. The case is of 
pine, with some filligree work at the top, 
and three carved finials. There is a door 
in the front panel and the entire back 
consists of a door giving easy access to 
the works and weights. There is a gong 
with alarm weight as well as the move- 
ment weight. Both weights are sus- 
pended on pulleys attached to the weights. 

Lemuel Curtis of Concord, 1814-1818, 
later moved to Burlington, Vt., where he 
continued to manufacture Clocks until his 
death in 1857. Early examples are very 
fine, and one of them was of the Banjo 
style, except that the pendulum box was 
round instead of the usual oblong shape. 
These were adapted from the work of 
Willard, but were more elaborate and 
decorative and were equipped with a dis- 
tinetive style of hands. Pine was the wood 
usually used in the construction of the 
cases. 

A Lyre Wall Clock by this maker, is 
of mahogany of the form of a lyre and 
has a carved bracket at the bottom and 
carved leaves on the pendulum ease cover. 
The hours are struck on two piano wires. 


He also made some Banjo Clocks with the 
more common square pendulum box with 
front panels of pine. 

David Wood of Newburyport, 1790- 
1824, put such skill and quality in his 
Clocks that examples are reported still 
running after 100 years. He made many 
shelf and tall Clocks also a fine Banjo 
Clock with the usual side brasses. 

Zaecheus Gates of Charlestown, 1831, 
made a very fine Banjo Clock with a 
lovely chariot picture and unusual hands 
quite similar to those used by L. Curtis. 

Benjamin Bagnall, Charlestown, 1712- 
1740; Benjamin Bagnall, his son with 
shop in Boston; Samuel Bagnall, son of 
Benj. the 2nd, 1740-1760, Boston. 

Here are three generations of elock- 
makers that have several fine specimens 
to their credit. One by the first Bagnall 
dated about 1730 is of burl veneer on 
pine and follows the English style of tall 
Clocks. One by Samuel has a mahogany 
ease which is very plain but finely pro- 
portioned, and has a very ornate dial and 
another similar one was made by his 
father, Benj. the second. -Both of these 
are owned by the Metropolitan Museum 
of New York. 

George D. Hatch, N. Attleboro, 1856, 
was one of the latter manufacturers, and 
a fine Clock of his had an unusual rose- 
wood case with a striking banjo 
movement. 

Sawin & Dyer, Boston, 1800-1820, are 
supposed to be the originators of the Lyre 
design. A beautiful example has a 
carved center panel and a carved pine 
eagle surmounting the Clock. This is also 
owned by the Metropolitan Museum. 

John Sawin, 1823-1868, advertised as 
follows, “Manufacturer of all kinds of 
Clocks; for Church, Gallery, Bank, Ins. 
Office, Factory, Watch Clocks, and com- 
mon House Clocks, 33 Cornhill St., 
3oston.” He was an apprentice of Aaron 
Willard and at times worked for Simon 
Willard. His Clocks ineluded the Shelf 
Clocks with convex glass over the dial. 
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A Lyre Clock of his also has an eagle 
mounted at the top. 

William Grant of Boston, made Banjo 
Clocks around 1815-1825, of standard 
designs. They had mahogany cases with 
front panels of pine which were gilded. 
Arrow head hands were used. 

William Cummens of Roxbury, 1788- 
1834, was an apprentice of Simon Wil- 
lard. He made an unusual Spool Banjo 
Clock. The case is mahogany and the 
side brass rails rest on the spools. This 
elock is larger than the usual Banjo 
Clock, but is well-proportioned. <A 
Grandfather Clock by this maker, is a 
very fine example, being of mahogany 
with an inlaid “sunburst” on the lower 
panel. 

William Cleveland, Grandfather of 
President Grover Cleveland, learned the 
art of clock-making at Norwich, Conn., 
and after his marriage in 1793 he went 
into business at Worthington, Mass., and 
later moved to Salem. After a number 
of years here he finally went to New 
York City. 

Three brothers, Calvin, John and Leb- 
beus Bayley, of Hanover, were all Clock 
Makers and it is said that John was one 
of the best mechanies of his time. Many 
of his Clocks were still running after 
100 years. 

Three generations of Mulliken’s made 
Clocks at Newburyport, and Nathaniel 
Mulliken had his shop at Lexington 
burned by the British. 

Daniel Porter of Williamstown, made 
eight day Clocks with brass works and 
fine cases, around 1799. 

Abel Stowell of Worcester, 1790-1800, 
made tower and Church Clocks. 

Elnathan Taber of Roxbury, 1784—- 
1854, was an apprentice of Simon Wil- 
lard and when Willard retired Taber 
bought and continued the business mak- 
ing Clocks equal to those of Willard. 

Many other people are mentioned in 
Wallace Nuttings book on “Old Clocks” 
as being identified with the Clock busi- 
ness, but enough have been mentioned to 
show that the Clock industry was an im- 
portant item in the early industries of 
Massachusetts. 





Fig. 1, shows a good pair of Lamps in what 
is called the “Waffle and thumb-print’’ pattern. 
The celery vase is finely stippled and embossed 
with grapes. 

Fig. 2, has a red bowl overlay lamp with 
milk glass base. The other lamp has a pear- 
shaped globe in the heart pattern with a marble 
vase. The vase in the center is pottery with 
silver deposit decoration. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 





Twas a lovely thought to mark the hours 
As they floated in light away, 

By the opening and the folding flowers, 
That laugh to the summer‘s day. 

” * * * 

Oh! let us live, so that flower by flower, 
Shutting in turn, may leave 

A lingering still for the sunset hour, 


A charm for the shaded eve. 
—HEMANS 


have once made a dial of flowers mark- 

ing the hours by the regular opening 
and closing of the different kinds arranged 
in it as they turned sunwise. Many flowers 
are true sun-worshippers. 

A dial is interesting in any garden. Near 
Delhi, India, there is an odd structure, 
built centuries ago, known as Prince of 
Dials. Indeed there are three there, all 
alike, leading to the belief that the other 
two were probably built to verify and cor- 
rect observations made by the first dial. 
There are several other strange-shaped 
looking astronomical buildings still stand- 
ing there, looking for all the world like 
great pieces of some puzzle a giant might 
have played with. 

In the near East many country people 
have no other guides than the movements 
of the sun, moon and stars. The Morning 
Star leads the day’s activities in rural 
places, and when farmers set out for the 
fields they may be heard calling to each 
other: “The Star has risen, hurry on.” At 
this same time also of the early morning 
hour, those whose work it is, start drawing 
water from wells for the flowers and vege- 
tables. Then at sunrise others who furnish 
the flowers for the village temples start 
gathering them from the gardens. So it 
goes through the long day, the sun regulat- 
ing the time for each homely task, until 
evening—the cowdust hour—when the men 
slowly follow the cattle home. Later, as 
peace and quiet settle over the village, and 
the tiny flickering lights shine out here and 
there from the mud houses, the simple folks 
know it as the candle hour. Rainy, cloudy 
seasons, when heavenly bodies still run- 
ning on schedule are often invisible, the 
cock proudly strutting his stuff, becomes 
the village clock; while Crows and Black- 
birds also as they change shifts announce 
the different times of day. 


I INNAEUS, Swedish botanist, is said to 


we living in crowded cities, are 
in exile, blind to the growing wonder of 
Nature-life.” —VASWANI 


Anent Birds: If your Canary gets a frog 
in its throat some say a piece of pure rock 
candy to peck at helps. Canaries also like 
salads, lettuce or apple, minus of course the 
fixings—being sensible Birds. Once on a time 
canary seed was thought as good for man 
as fowl, because of its nutritious qualities of 
gluten and starch, and useful to allay irrita- 
tion. The slightly bitter taste is said to come 
from the brown coloring matter." Anyone 
with a yearning to become an opera star 
might try eating canary seed mornings, in- 
stead of the regular dish of cereals. When 
used for man it was generally combined 
with wheat or rye flour. It is an annual 
grass and grows luxuriantly around the 
Mediterranean. 


A Bird chooses its tree, not the tree the 
Bird.—Chinese Proverb. 


Try an ounce each (dry) of Rose leaves, 
Lavender flowers, Orris root, Coriander 


seeds, Mace, and Sweet Flag, mixed together 
for making a fragrant sachet scent. Can- 
died Sweet Flag makes a nice confection and 
was once very popular. Now is the time to 
keep in mind the possibilities of your gar- 
den, against the time when you think about 
Christmas gifts. If you failed to press 
certain flowers last Summer for those inter- 
esting floral gift cards described in last 
October’s FLOWER GROWER do so now for 
this coming Christmas. Many ways of 
making your summer garden solve your 
Christmas-giving problems. But do not 
delay and then regret. 





Patience and a Mulberry leaf will make a 
silk gown.—Chinese proverb. 


Up around Haines, Alaska, the climate is 
much like Wisconsin or New York and they 
raise Apples and fine Strawberries—so a 
friend writes who has lived in various parts 
of Alaska for many years. 


The Hindu Cupid shoots his flower-tipped 
arrows from a bow whose string is a line of 
bees. 


Mint-growing appears to be making great 
strides the last few years,—in parts of Cali- 
fornia at least. The oil obtained by elec- 
trical distilling plants is sold by contract, 
and it is stated growers are well paid for 
cultivating the herb. Venus is claimed to 
rule the Mint family of which there are 
various kinds. Catmint is useful for other 
purposes than causing cats to make whoopee. 
And Horsemint, too, though whether it 
makes a horse laugh or not no one seems to 
know. Mint sauce so often served with 
roast lamb or mutton is made by allowing 
2 lbs. finely-chopped leaves to infuse half 
an hour in half cup vinegar in which 1 Ib. 
sugar has been dissolved before serving. 
A sprig of Mint is liked by many in lemon- 
ade, iced tea or fruit punch. Spearmint is 
milder than Peppermint, the latter of which 
is useful to relieve a tummy ache some- 
times, and other similar ailments. The 
leaves bruised are applied locally to allay 
pain. Peppermint too is used to stop hic- 
cough. Hiccoughs are troublesome and 
often prove fatal according to reports. 
Many remedies are offered, some of them 
sounding wise and otherwise. One is to 
swallow a good whiff of tobacco smoke. 
Here is an odd one without rhyme or reason 
apparently, yet is said to have proven an 
infallible remedy, for many sufferers of 
obstinate hiccoughs: Hold the right ear 
with the left forefinger and thumb. All to- 
gether now, bring the elbow as far across 
the chest as possible and hold it there until 
they stop. Sounds silly, but doesn’t cost 
a cent to try. One does not always have a 
lump of sugar handy or even a drink of 
water available, but everyone packs his own 
ear and elbow. 


“Life is a ticklish business—I propose 
to spend my time looking at it.” 


—SCHOPEN HAUER. 
A good many of the aromatic garden 
plants are useful: Sage, Rosemary, Laven- 


der, Thyme, Sweet Majoram, Tansy, Worm- 
wood, and many others. 


Adam’s first chore was gardening. One 
wonders when he set about tilling the soil, 
what tools he used. Today it is quite usual 
in the far-away East to see men working 
the ground in the remote districts, with 
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nothing better than two sticks tied together 
with a piece of string. Probably Adam 
didn’t even have the string, things were so 
backward in his day. But gardening, ac- 
cording to all accounts, flourished just the 
same even if he did have to irrigate with 
che sweat of his brow. Comes now some 
bubble-smasher claiming the famous Apple 
in the Garden of Eden was probably no 
Apple at all, that it was more likely a 
Pomegranate. 








The gardens of the Bible are interesting. 
Jeremiah sent a letter to friends, taken cap- 
tive by Nebuchadnezzar, from Jerusalem to 
Babylon, advising them to build houses and 
plant gardens. And you remember Ahab 
who offered to exchange a vineyard with 
Naboth or pay its worth in money on ac- 
count of it being close to the house and he 
wanted it for a garden of herbs. But 
Naboth was not interested in the proposi- 
tion and refused to dicker. Ahab badly dis- 
appointed, we read, went off to bed turning 
his face to the wall and even refusing 
bread. 


There are a good many interesting Ameri- 
can dates in July. June 22—July 21; 
Cancer is the sign, and the moon is planet. 
There are a number of famous folks born 
under this sign among them Henry Ward 
Beecher and P. T. Barnum, both big show- 
men in different ways. These good folks 
are said to often be rainbow-chasers, but 
when educated are filled with a desire to 
help better the world. Their big lessons is 
to learn never to hurry or worry. Should 
he careful about their diet and avoid food 
that causes stomach fermentation. A glass 
of cold water before retiring and upon ris- 
ing is recommended. 


A good many edible plants grow in this 
country that are never seen on the markets 
though they are common in the Orient. 
Lily bulbs taste insipid and sweetish, but 
look pretty cooked. Lotus roots always 
made this writer think her mouth was full 
of hairs. Fern fronds are delicate eating 
as young asparagus; while Chrysanthemum 
flowers—not all varieties—make salads, and 
the green leaves dipped in batter are fried. 
The Japanese often cook green String Beans 
or Peppers dipped in batter and fried. 


One of the least-advertised but most-use- 
ful trailing plants giving a wealth of cheer- 
ful blooms over a long period is the Ver- 
bena. There are many species of this 
family, one being the Lantana. In Cali- 
fornia this shrub grows large and luxu- 
riantly, but in more tropical climes attains 
greater size. Some of this large family are 
medicinal, and some valuable for timber; 
for the unassuming lowly Verbena is kin to 
one of the most valuable trees that 
grows, ranking next to Mahagony. The 
Teak is native of Southern Asia, and in 
great demand for shipbuilding, furniture, 
and numerous other purposes. It ts greatly 
prized for beautiful carving; and because of 
its great value, Teak planting has been 
established under government protection in 
India and Burma. The natural Teak 
forests were becoming exhausted. The 
blossom of the Teak is small and white, its 
oily seeds being encased in a hard nut. Its 
leaves are nearly a foot long, the tree often 
attaining a height of 150 feet. and 6 to 9 
ft. in diameter. It is an interesting sight 
in Burma to watch the elephants, especially 
trained for the purpose, at work in timber 
yards, drawing, stacking, and shifting the 
great Teak logs, some as heavy as 2 tons. 
With his trunk, tusks and feet the elephant 
piles up the logs with utmost precision, 
selecting timbers suitable for keeping the 
great piles perfectly balanced. 
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Rose.—_New Dawn 


What About Roses In Summer? 


BY J. HORACE 


President American Rose Society, 


FLower GROWER circulates, June is 

the month of Roses. In the northern 
portions some of the Hardy Climbers will 
last over into July, and some of the more 
persistent Hybrid Teas likewise enter the 
month of Independence Day. Generally 
speaking, however, the Rose begins to go 
off in this month, and August finds the 
average rose-garden rather disreputable, 
and with very few flowers. There arises, 
consequently, a most unreasonable feeling 
that rose-growing is not a success because 
all the Roses do not bloom all the grow- 
ing time. 

From my standpoint this position is 
not a fair position. The Rose deserves 
high consideration for its greatest ma- 
turity. What would we think of Lilaes 
and Spireas, of Deutzias and Forsythias, 
of Hollyhocks and Sweet Williams, that 
kept up the same unvarying show for 
which we grow the Geranium? Would 
not our gardens lack variety? Would not 
there be a longing for the change which 
the well-considered Middle States garden 
always provides? 

So I argue, first, for a belief that the 
rose maturity in June is the high-water 
mark of the rose year, and that the Rose 
as a flower should not be expected to give 
a continuous performance. If and as we 
get to growing the once-blooming Roses, 
like the Hardy Climbers, the Species and 
Shrub Roses, as parts of our shrubbery 
display on a par with the Mockoranges 
and the Chrysanthemums, we will be 
treating the queen of flowers with greater 
respect. So used, very great advantage 


[0 most of the states in which THE 


McFARLAND 


Editor American Rose Annual 


can be secured for the hardy border, for 
the shrubbery edge, for the driveway, 
and in municipal relations, for park 
planting. 

Yet because of the kindly disposition 
of the queen of flowers, we do expect, 
and indeed ean have, Roses from the first 
bloom break of Rosa ecae, in late April or 
early May in this latitude, to the hard 
freeze which closes down all garden ae- 
tivities, in September or October, and 
even in November occasionally. The 
present discussion, then, is in regard to 
how best to keep up a show of bloom 
through the Summer. 

The Polyantha Roses are the first 
resource for this facility. They bloom 
early and continually. The reason is that 
their blooms are retained a long time on 
the plants in good order, that most of 
them fade agreeably, and that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, in the absence of any induce- 
ment to cut them and in the presence of 
this enduring quality, not more than three 
or four crops are required to give the 
impression of continuous blooming. 


OR a moment let us examine what 
continuous blooming means, or rather 

let us frankly adopt a more accurate 
phrase and consider recurrent blooming. 
The Polyantha Roses just mentioned do 
hold longer, but they do fade, and then 
to keep up the effect, another bloom must 
come. All Roses require growth in order 
to bloom again. Those which have the 
recurrent-blooming disposition must, in 
consequence, be kept growing comfortably. 
There are Rose classes which have the 
disposition thus to keep on with succes- 











Rose,—Hermosa 


sive crops. The overlooked old Bourbon 
Roses, best exemplified in modern prac- 
tice by the charming pink low-growing 
hundred-year-old Hermosa, is of this 
type. In the South one will find Louis 
Philippe, sometimes called Agrippina, 
giving its red beauty all along the grow- 
ing months. In northern gardens it will 
most of the time be Gruss an Teplitz and 
Birdie Blye that do the same service. On 
a recent visit to the great hybridizing 
gardens of Captain George C. Thomas, 
in Beverly Hills, California, I found that 
he was thinking toward what he called 
“Dooryard Roses,” after the early Van 
Fleet formula, which would prove con- 
stant blooming, or recurrent blooming, 
with flowers not of the finest possible in- 
dividual character, but carrying the 
Roses along through the season. I am 
hoping he will shortly send out three or 
four quite promising Roses of this type. 

Meanwhile we do have these dependable 
Roses above mentioned, so that between 
the Polyantha, the Bourbon and the 
quite indiscriminate Gruss an Teplitz 
group, we can have rose flowers from 
May until October or November. 

The peculiar Rugosa hybrid, F. J. 
Grootendorst, which is better by far than 
its name, gives us the same effect in a 
stronger shrub type. In the far West, 
in some parts of the South, and, let us 
hope, before long in the eastern rose- 











Rose,—Nora Cunningham 
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growing states, there will be climbing 
varieties to earry on bloom al! the time. 
The Van Fleet sport, New Dawn, prom- 
ises to do this. Phyllis Bide, inconspicu- 
ous but pleasing, also does it as a 
climber. Several of the new, and I hope 
soon to be obtainable, Australian Roses 
tend to reeurrent blooming, and Nora 
Cunningham as well as Black Boy and 
Miss Marion Manifold are likely to give 
us an occasional flower all Summer, to 
carry on the tradition of being truly 
“everblooming.” The superb Bracteata 
hybrid, Mermaid, does keep up a steady 
production all Summer and Fall, of its 
5-inch primrose-colored single blooms 
rather sparsely set amid distinct and 
lovely foliage that would be worth while 
if there was no bloom at all. 

Yet those who have concentrated on the 
Hybrid Tea class, utterly forgetting its 
essentially exotic relation to America, and 
the fact that it is not the whole of the 
Rose family, will still be wanting to keep 
on with their favorites. How can that 
be done? 


DON’T like the word “popular,” but 

that will have to be applied to what 
are sometimes ineorrectly classed as 
“Pernetiana” Roses. This means the 
varieties that have in them some touch of 
the Rosa foetida blood first brought into 
the garden rose stream by the late Pernet- 
Ducher in 1901. That he himself did not 
consider he was organizing a new class 
was shown by the fact that he promptly 
quit the Hybrid Perpetual strain which 
gave him his first cross in Soleil d’Or. 
His later hybrids have ranged all through 
the Hybrid Tea field, so that they are 
considerably less subject to the diffi- 
culties which this Rosa foetida blood 
brought in along with the rich and satis- 
fying salmon and amber hues that are so 
much desired. 

Now the tendency of this Rosa foetida 
blood seems to be toward a_ peculiarly 
early maturity of foliage. That shrewd 
and capable rose observer, Mr. J. H. 
Nicolas, suggested some years ago in the 
American Rose Annual that these so- 
called “Pernetiana” Roses lost their foli- 
age because they had matured in August. 
He may not be entirely correct, but there 
is a considerable modicum at least of 
merit in the possibility. Whether they 
do actually mature or not, we do know 
that they tend to drop their leaves in the 
hot months, and to get them again some- 
times in the Fall. 

Persistent care, which means continu- 
ing and regular use of the sulphur-and- 
arsenate dust, first proposed through the 
American Rose Society, will tend to keep 
the foliage on these Roses, and therefore, 
because when they have good growing 
foliage they also have good blooming 
shoots, to provide flowers in July and 
August, contrary to the disposition of the 
plant then to go to sleep. 

Right here it may be in point to re- 
iterate the old formula for this treatment, 
which depends on bringing into contact 
with the “danger zone” of the under-side 
of the foliage, sulphur in some form 
which will kill the spores of the black- 
‘spot fungus or of the mildew fungus 
‘before they get very busy. The “Massey 
Dust” ineludes nine parts dusting sulphur 
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and one part powdered lead arsenate 
(adding another part of powdered to- 
baceo stems or leaves will discourage the 
aphis and similar sucking insects). This 
dust, as the last studies made by Cornell 
University for the American Rose Society 
report, should reach the under side of the 
leaves before rains or watering, because 
it is only in the presence of moisture 
that the spores develop. To blow this 
dust thinly but thoroughly through the 
rose plantings so that any exceedingly 
fine coating of it will lodge on the not 
smooth under-surface of the leaves, is an 
almost sure protection against black-spot 
and mildew. 

Then another method of culture can be 
well remembered. Considering that the 
Roses have been cultivated until their 
blooms were well formed, that they have 
been given some weak liquid manure for 
encouragement, further encouragement 
can be given by a mulch. It may be a 
dust mulch, which is harder to maintain, 
or a muleh of peat moss or buckwheat 
hulls, either of which tends to retain the 
moisture in the ground, to give cooler 
ground for the roots to prosper in, to 
keep down weeds, and to give neatness to 
the rose planting. 

Yet further comes another weli-known 
method of conserving rose continuity. 
The Hybrid Tea Rose is not itself a 
beautiful plant. It is what it produces 
that. create in us such love for it. Never- 
theless, a separate perfection of plant is 
not so important as a good mechanism 
for growing beautiful buds. I have long 
been advocating much closer planting, 
therefore, so that instead of showing 
these sparse and leggy separate plants in 
the rose garden, I may show a mass of 
agreeable green foliage, set from time to 
time with beautiful flowers. Close plant- 
ing not only gives this effect, but the rose 
plant shades the ground and increases 
the value of whatever mulch has been 
applied. 

It is not now generally believed that 
when a Rose begins to shed its leaves and 
quits blooming it needs immediate fer- 
tilization. On the contrary, I have lifted 
“sick’ Roses from the rich garden into 
much less lavishly fertilized vegetable 


ground, to find them springing into 
renewed vigor. They should not be 
overfed. 


Despite all one may do, some varieties 
do not want to bloom again,—and they 
don’t. Others are anxious to keep on,— 
and they do. Radiance never stops, 
neither does Red Radiance, while Mrs. 
Charles Bell is a little reluetant. Lady 
Ursula keeps on. Etoile de Hollande has 
a disposition to continuous performance. 
The yellow Mrs. E. P. Thom has the same 
disposition. 

But some Roses are moved toward con- 
tinuity in one place, and not in another. 
Therein lies, from my standpoint, a fine 
feature of the rose adventure I have been 
inciting in these FLOWER GROWER papers 
for many years. I do not give hard-and- 
fast prescriptions. I must work out for 
myself my own rose salvation, and so 
must all honest, sincere rose-growers. 
Consequently, try out the Roses that 
bloom best for you, in the “off bloom” 
months. Note those that serve you best. 
Tell your friends about them. If you 
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want to share your knowledge freely and 
if you are growing Roses that have been 
sent out within the past six or seven 
years, write me about it so that your ex- 
perience can take its proper and most 
effective part in “The Proof of the 
Pudding,” which gives peculiar value to 
each year’s American Rose Annual. 





Propagation of Rhododendrons 
by Layering 


AYERING consists of bringing 

branches or shoots into contact with 
the soil to develop roots while still at- 
tached to the mother plant. Simple layers 
are made by bending branches to the 
ground and covering a part of their length 
3 to 6 inches deep with good ground, 
so the buried portion will remain in moist 
soil during the process of rooting. Gen- 
erally this is done in the Spring before 
growth starts. The tip end of the layered 
branches are left exposed to form the 
tops of the new plants. Sometimes root- 
ing can be helped along by making a 
slanting eut on the under side of the 
branch, where the roots are wanted. 
Some plants will strike roots the first 
year, and some it will take two years. 
When the plant is well-rooted, cut it from 
the mother plant during the dormant 
season, and from then on treat it as an 
independent plant. 

Previous to layering the mother plant 
should become well-established in its loea- 
tion, and should be headed low to start 
good strong healthy shoots near the 
ground. During March or early April, 
they ure prepared for layering by strip- 
ping a few leaves from the portion of the 
stem to be buried. For best results 
the growth of the preeeding year should 
be used. Older wood can be used, but 
is not near as reliable in rooting. The 
branch is held in position with pegs or 
stiff wires. All the branches of the 
mother plant can be brought down in this 
manner if so desired. The soil around 
the buried portion of the plant should be 
kept moist at all times. A heavy mulch 
of oak leaves are very much appreciated 
by Rhododendrons, or if you don’t have 
oak leaves use a mulch of lawn clipping 
or straw, and add a small quantity of 
aluminum sulphate to them occasionally. 
To secure really good Rhododendrons you 
must have an acid soil. 

Rhododendron layers make the best 
plants if allowed to.remain on the mother 
plant for two years. Although some roots 
will form the first year, the second year 
they will be better prepared for the 
shock of eutting them from the mother 
plant. The second year when cut from 
the mother plant they are carefully 
planted in specially-prepared beds and 
the beds shaded with laths or any other 
shade erected over them. Plastering lath 
nailed on cross pieces with an opening 
about an inch wide between, make excel- 
lent shade for the young plants. The 
second season after they are transplanted 
to the special beds they may be set out in 
the open ground. This looks like a lot 
of work but the joy of watching a lot of 
good healthy plants grow makes up for 
all the hard work. 


CLARENCE Sutter, (Md.) 
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The Biack Brant 


The Black Brant 


BY ESTHER E. REEKS, (Colo.) 


HE true Brant is the smallest of 
all Geese and is strictly a salt water 
Bird, though occasionally seen in- 
land over the northern prairies. It nests 
far north on the marshes of the Arctic 
region, in the Old World, as well as in 
the New. In Winter, Brants migrate 
south along the west coast of Canada and 
the United States as far as southern Cali- 
fornia, but rarely along the Atlantic. 
Though the name “Brant” had some- 
times been applied locally to other small 
Geese, this use of the word is not ap- 
proved by scientists. The true Brant is 
a greyish-brown bird, paler below, with 
head, neck, and upper breast black, ex- 


cept as interrupted by a broken white 
collar, which is one of its principle dis- 
tinguishing marks. 

There are but two sub-species of the 
Brant, the Black Brant, on which the 
black of the breast extends down almost 
to the tail, and the White-breasted, which, 
as its name implys, has more white on the 
under parts. 

Like all the members of the family to 
which it belongs, the Brant makes good 
eating; but only in the North in Summer, 
along the Pacific coast in Winter, and 
during the migrating seasons is it usu- 
ally seen in sufficient numbers to be of 
much importance. 





A Bird Who Thinks He’s Human* 


BY PAUL F. HANNAH, (in Nature Magazine) 


N English Sparrow who believes him- 
self a human being! Who refuses to 
associate with other Birds, or to light 

on any branch or tree! Who rides for hun- 
dreds of miles on the steering wheel of an 
automobile without fear, patronizes hotels 
and has to be sung to sleep at night! 

Such a creature is “Joe,” the tamed or- 
phan Mr. and Mrs. Alfred S. Jones of 





*Even after making due ailowance for 
moderate exaggeration in writing. the story 
about a pet Sparrow as related here is some- 
thing quite marvelous. Incidentally it shows 
the strength and importance of human influ- 
ence on the so-called lower orders of life. 
And furthermore. it points out to the dis- 
cerning a 7 who see things) the responsi- 
bilities of the human race in their contact 
with the Children of Nature. 


And to anyone who may be critical of the 
people who raised this Sparrow because of 


the time and attention bestowed, it should be ° 


pointed out that such love and affection is 
not wasted. It cannot be. Not only will it 
be a benefit to the Sparrow species in genera- 
tions to come, but the reaction on the human 


family will be most beneficial and advantage- 
ous.— EDITOR. 


Washington, D. C., raised from infancy in 
their apartment. No dog could be more 
faithful to his master than this little brown 
bundle of feathers, and few children have 
found their way so completely into the 
hearts of their parents. 

Joe has long since forgotten that one 
day two years ago when Mr. Jones dis- 
covered him, a naked, red, day-old baby 
lying amid the fragments of his storm- 
dashed nest on a thoroughfare of the Na- 
tion’s Capital. Nor does he remember the 
anxious hours during which his foster par- 
ents forced warm milk down his throat 
with a medicine dropper to keep him 
alive. He probably has only dim recol- 
lections of the first time he discovered he 
could use his wings and fluttered weakly, 
not out of a nest in a tree, as most of his 
kind have done, but up from a cosy cot- 
ton-wool home into human hands. All he 
can remember is association with people, 
who have treated him as one of their kind. 
The rough and tumble of the streets is a 
blank page to him. His home is the bath- 
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room of the Jones apartment, where his 
only feathered friend, Rippie, the Canary, 
also dwells. The two are the best of com- 
panions, and Joe has learned to trill his 
notes much as the other Bird. Never hav- 
ing heard the voice of a Sparrow, he has 
learned to imitate the only Bird he ever 
knew, and can fool all but the expert with 
his songs. 


A is quite a ritual for the little 
Bird. His diet now is quite catholic; 
milk, toast, meat, eggs and bread crumbs 
are among his favorites, and he either eats 
from a plate at the same table with Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones, or perches on Mr. Jones’s 
shoulder to feed from a spoon. To see 
him pick daintily among the tidbits would 
never suggest one of his kind, fighting vocif- 
erously in the streets. He is probably the 
only Sparrow that has become well-man- 
nered. 

During the day he plays about the apart- 
ment, in utter freedom, investigating every- 
thing. Once Mr. Jones brought home some 
peanuts, and left them in a coat pocket in 
a closet. Joe found them, and brought them 
out, one by one, to lay them in a row on 
the carpet. He has a particular affection 
for shiny articles, although he does not 
try to hide them, in Magpie fashion. The 
Bird revels in company, and acts as a fam- 
ily “watchdog.” When the doorbell rings, 
he sings out loudly, then peeps under the 
door to see who is there. He loves to hop 
from shoulder to shoulder of family 
friends, and never shows the slightest fear. 


When night comes, Joe, after a busy day, 
is ready to sleep, but first must come the 
evening song. He climbs up on the knee of 
Mr. Jones, and from there into his cupped 
hands, to nestle quietly while his human 
friend hums gently to him. Then he re- 
turns to his box, to sleep late into the 
morning. If Mr. Jones should return to 
the apartment after he has retired, Joe 
calls out, stretches one leg and then the 
other, and sleepily climbs into his mas- 
ter’s hands for a midnight lullaby. He 
then is contented to be put back to bed. 
Bathing is a daily performance for Joe. 
Mr. Jones cups his hands under a run- 
ning faucet, and the youngster jumps in 
under the spray, much as an Ouzel would 
do, chirping excitedly. He then crawls into 
a large turkish towel held by his foster- 
parent, and flutters his wings until they 
are dry. The sound of running water will 
always send Joe like a plummet to the 
faucet—he is forever ready to clean up 
once more. 

It is as a tourist, however, that Joe 
shows how far he has separated himself 
from his fellows. No long wing-trips for 
him. He rides in state all over the*coun- 
try, perched either on the steering wheel 
or on Mr. Jones’s hand. Not long ago the 
family took a two weeks’ trip through Can- 
ada. Joe stopped at the hotels where he 
was a model guest, took in all the sights, 
and rode day after day perched near the 
open car window with never an attempt 
to desert. Now the sight of an automobile 
throws him into a frenzy of excitement. 
The scratching is good in Potomac Park— 
much better, in fact, than in an apartment 
—and the little Bird loves to go there. The 
first Spring after his birth, Mr. Jones re- 
luctantly took him down among the trees, 
for he felt the instincts of his kind would 
send Joe winging to freedom. Joe was not 
interested, however. He _ scratched for 
gravel happily, and when Mr. Jones went 
to leave him, he flew to his shoulder, ready 
to depart. He has never touched foot to a 
branch or limb, so foreign to his experi- 
ence, and to this day, will perch only on 
furniture or a human shoulder. He has 
none of the ideas of his kind. Joe knows 
his name, and comes at call. He seems to 
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understand what is said to him, and learns 
new commands readily. There is no doubt 
but that he is happy in his human home, 
much happier than if he had to struggle in 
the streets for a living. He never seems 
to care for the precious “freedom” he has 
missed, because he has never known it. 
He receives the affection he appears to 
crave, is well-fed, and has ample room for 
investigation, and that is all he desires. 
And he brings into a home a brightness 
and cheerfulness that only a Bird can give. 
The Joneses have never regretted their act 
of kindness, for the orphan they rescued 
has paid them many times, in pleasure, for 
the trouble he caused them at first. 





Feeding the Birds 


HEN I was a child living in the 

country, there were many Sparrows’ 
nests in the fields and pastures. I was 
an ardent bird-lover, even then, and used 
to go around “helping the Birds,” as | 
called it, by finding juicy wild straw- 
berries and dropping them down the wide- 
open mouths of the babies in the nest. I 
was very careful not to feed them any 
that were not perfectly ripe lest they 
have the colic, but if the Mother Bird 
had caught me in the act of “helping” 
she would doubtless have informed me in 
bird-language that she was well able to 
attend to her domestic affairs and pre- 
ferred feeding her own children, as she 
understood their food requirements 
much better than I. 


I did not know that mine was mis- 
taken kindness and that I was hindering 
rather than helping the little Mothers, 
who, it seemed to me, had to work them- 
selves nearly to death to fill those hungry 
children. 

I find there are bird-lovers in these days 
who are mistakenly-hindering also, when 
they only intend to help the Birds. 
These people: go on keeping bread, suet, 
ete., within easy access of the Birds 
during the nesting season. The little 
Mother Bird has no learned physicians 
and wise trained nurses to advise her. 
There are no “baby clinics” in Birdland, 
and there is that nice suet close by, so 
easy to get, so she literally stuffs the 
babies on that. 

“Balanced rations?” The little Mother 
never heard of such a thing, and by and 
by when the babies should leave the nest 
and seem crippled and helpless, unable in 
some case even to stand, she does not 
know that the trouble was caused by lack 
of proper food elements, and all brought 
about by the mistaken kindness of bird- 
loving friends. 

Left to herself she would have found 
for them the properly balanced food 
which Nature had provided, and thev 
would have developed perfectly. This 
may not happen very frequently, but the 
fact that it has in some eases, should 
teach us a lesson. 


At the time of year when the Birds 
are nesting and rearing their young 
there is abundance of food which thev 
ean and will obtain; food perfectly 
adapted to the needs of the little grow- 
ing bodies. Mother Nature is a wise pro- 
vider and with her help alone the little 
Bird Mother will manage much better 
than with our well-meant interference. 


Mrs Homer F. Litcurte, ( Vt.) 


Flower ¥ 
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The Hollyhock and Its Relatives 


BY ALICE R. CORSON, (Penna.) 


MONG the first-loved flowers of my 
A childhood were the old-fashioned 
tall, single Hollyhocks; and no 
modern flower has ever been able to crowd 
them out of their place in my affections. 
The pleasant memories, childish though 
they may be, are always associated with 
certain motherly old ladies, who always 
had a supply of sugar cookies, or some 
other goodies to hand out to the children 
who ealled to admire their flowers. 

Possibly their admiration was much 
heightened by the certainty that these 
gifts would be forthcoming. 

And the joyful hours spent in making 
“ladies” out of the blossoms, of which we 
were at liberty to gather all we chose. 
Holding it by the stem and folding the 
petals downward, with a bit of ribbon- 
grass as a sash, the blossom was trans- 
formed into a gaily-dressed lady minus 
a head; but childish ingenuity supplied 
that. Leaving a short piece of stem for 
the neck, and choosing a round unopened 
bud of any suitable and convenient flower, 
we fastened it on by running a pin 
through the head and down through the 
stem; and never did any “store dolly’ 
give more pleasure than did our Holly- 
hock “ladies.” 

A garden where there are children to 
enjoy them, is incomplete without Holly- 
hocks. To be sure, the front yard with 
its beds and borders of choice flowers, 
is not the place for them ;—but give them 
a place somewhere. They will not be at 
all particular where; only so the ground 
is well-drained. Any soil that will pro- 
duce weeds will do. They will quickly 
make themselves at home in the back 
yard, or at the back or side of the garden, 
and will make beautiful screens to hide 
some unsightly view, not only when they 
are in their full glory of blossom, but 
later, when garlanded with Morning- 
glories as they will be in late Summer 
and early Autumn, if a few seeds of 
these are planted among the Hollyhocks 
in the Spring. 


HE Hollyhock is not a _ long-lived 

plant, a biennial or a triennial at best, 
but the seeds will fall to the ground and 
produce a supply of new plants each year, 
which with proper care will never let 
your Hollyhocks die out. 

There are many varieties of Hollyhocks, 
some single and some as double as it is 
possible for flowers to grow; and there 
are many different colors and shades. 
The variety listed as Annual Hollyhocks 
will bloom the same year the seed is sown, 
if sown in early Spring. This variety is 
really a biennial, as with a little care and 
protection they will bloom quite freely 
the next year. 

The double Hollyhocks do not seed as 
freely as do the single ones, and they 
do not grow as tall. Their seeds will 
give you just as fine double flowers, pro- 
viding there are no single ones near. 
From seeds gathered from double ones 
of pink, red, yellow, and white, I sowed a 
large bed, and had arranged them accord- 
ing to their colors. But alas! I had not 
given thought to a clump of tall, dark- 
red, single Hollyhocks that were growing 


quite a distance from my flower garden, 
which I had left to grow “for the child- 
ren’s sake” I said; but I must own partly 
for the sake of my affection for them, 
which would not let me dig them up. 
The Bumble Bees and other winged mis- 
chief-makers were busy, and the result 
of their labors gave me a motley variety 
of Hollyhocks of many forms, shades 
and colors; some tall and single, some with 
large outward petals, and a tuft of fine 
fringed petals in the center. This was a 
very beautiful variety. So to be sure 
that your seedling Hollyhocks will be like 
their parents, there must be none of the 
undesirable single ones near. Just how 
far they must be removed’to keep them 
from being cross-fertilized by these insect 
busy-bodies, who ean tell us? 


HE Hollyhocks belong to a_ very 

interesting family, the Mallows, of the 
order Malvacaea, so named from the Latin 
name Malva meaning “soft” or “to 
soften” from their remollient qualities, 
which are noticeable in several of our well- 
known varieties. The Malva rotundafolio, 
is well known to us all; the little round- 
leafed plant growing prostrate in our 
yards and fields, with its tiny pale-pink 
or white flowers about the size of a dime, 
followed by their flat disks crowded with 
seeds, which the children gather and eat, 
calling them “cheeses”. The Germans 
make use of this Mallow by crushing it 
and steeping it in milk to use as poultices 
for boils and indolent ulcers; while the 
large “cheeses” of the Hollyhocks steeped 
in milk was used in old times as an emol- 
lient to loosen colds and coughs; especi- 
ally for the whooping cough. A plant of 
this order known as the “Jew’s Mallow” 
was much used by the Jews of Egypt 
and Syria as a pot herb. If there is a 
poisonous plant in this great family, I 
do not know of it. 

Aside from any usefulness they have, 
there are many varieties of the Mallow 
prized for their great beauty. Among 
them we find the Tree Mallow or the 
Althea, called by some the bush Holly- 
hock, with which I presume you are 
all acquainted. The showy Hibiscus is an- 
other form of the Mallow, as is also the 
Abutilon. 


Among the banks of many of our rivers 
and creeks grow the beautiful Marsh 
Mallows. These are herbaceous plants, 
height about three feet, with large, flat 
flowers like single Hollyhock often five 
inches across. The petals are ivory white, 
or sometimes pink, with a satin-like tex- 
ture, and at the base of each petal a 
large rosy-purple blotch. The center of 
the flower is purple too. These flowers 
may be seen in all their glory in the 
early mornings during July and August; 
but they close up their loveliness at noon. 
So does that dainty little Mallow known 
in old-time gardens as “Noon-shutter” 
whose right name is African Hibiscus. 


So though the Hollyhock is an old- 
fashioned flower, it has some grand re- 
lations, and need not be ashamed of any 
of its relatives no matter in what rank 
or state they may be found. 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“THe FLOweR GROWER has been a great help 
and pleasure to me. I have to read it as soon 
as I get it and turn to it and read it again and 
again for information and pleasure. It is the 
greatest help for anyone growing flowers, besides 
all the other interesting subjects. I do like that 
idea of yours, of balanced activities. It is grand. 
I recommend THE FLOWER GROWER to my friends.” 

(Toronto, Ont.) 


“I enclose check for five years’ subscription. 
Have been a subscriber to THE FLOWER GROWER 
for years, and assure you that I like it better 
and better every day in every way. I am pleased 
to recommend it to my friends. The magazine 
is interesting, and common,—filling a place with 
common people who love flowers and gardens.” 

(Orange City, Iowa) 


“I am now convinced that it is not only good 
reading but it appears to be a necessity in my 
business.” (Forest Glen, Md.) 

“Month by month in every way, your magazine 
is getting better and better.” 

(Lawrence, Kans.) 


“T think THE FLOWER GROWER is the best maga- 
zine I have ever seen. I enjoy your editorial 
pages very much, and have received some very 
good information in the past year. I only regret 
that I did not know THE FLowerR Grower until 
last year.” (Pawtucket, R. IL.) 


“I never shall regret the day I saw the first 
copy of THE FLowerR Grower. It has given me 
a new outlook on life, as before I read the maga- 
zine, I did not take any particular interest in 
flowers. Since I began reading THE FLOWER 
GROWER, it has been such an inspiration to me 
for better things, that I have now a fine garden 
which is a great joy to the hundreds of people 
who pass on the main highway. 

“And for all this, I must thank THE FLOWER 
GROWER.” (Duncan, B. C.) 


“IT have enjoyed reading THE FLOWER GROWER 
se much that I want my friends to enjoy it also. 
I am enclosing herewith remittance for subscrip- 
tion and bulbs to one of my friends. 

“The day I receive THE FLower Grower, I 
usually spend my first evening reading it.” 

(Snow Hill, Md.) 


“I subscribe for quite a few magazines, but 
THE FLOWER GROWER is one of them that I am 
always sure to be looking for when it is due. 
I read it from cover to cover, something I cannot 
say of any other periodical I receive.” 

(Manheim, Penna.) 


“TI read your magazine from ‘kiver to kiver,’ 
reaping much information and profit from it. 
There is so much in it that I want to give it as 
a Christmas gift to my flower-loving friends.” 

(Waynesville, N. Car.) 

“Your magazine brings a message to those 
of your readers who have @ soul that cares 
for something beside the material of life. 
Those are necessary, we all know, but he who 
finds his only pleasure in them, loses that 
which is most worth-while in living. I enjoy 
and find help in the practical articles on 
floriculture therein, but also get much 
pleasure and help from the thoughts and 
hopes, and desires from the minds and hearts 
of people which I find on the pages of Tue 
FLOWER GROWER.” (Jefferson, Ohio) 





DELPHINIUM FROM SEED 


Commenting on Benjamin Keech’s article 
on growing Delphiniums from seed. I 
grow 50,000 to 100,000 each season and 
have distributed them to thousands of cus- 
tomers. “Most Delphinium seed purchased 
from seedsmen fails to grow because too 
old. The seed anust be fresh to germinate. 
I prefer to plant in the Fall. But if seed 
is carried through the Winter sealed tight 
in a Mason fruit jar it usually germinates 
in the Spring. 

Most of the seed sold at fancy prices, 
even when it grows, produces but ordinary 
plants. The best Delphiniums, when one 
gets them must be propagated vegetatively, 
however, which is very easy. New shoots 


when they are only an inch or two high 
can be broken from the clump without 
roots, and will root readily in sand. 

The Delphiniums are among the best of 
all perennials, giving a wealth of bloom 
and pleasure for little effort. 


Joe Situ, (Wash.) 











STOCKS FAIL TO BLOOM—GIVE THEM 
TIME 


My first experience with Stocks was in 
1929. The plants got off to a slow start 
and did not reach blooming stage before 
frost. I needed the space and pulled them 
up. Last year I tried again. The drouth 
held them back but when the fall rains 
came they grew vigorously. The plants 
were so green and healthy after other 
annuals gave way before advancing cold 
that I decided to let them stay until they 
became ugly. To my surprise the hardest 
freeze barely wilted the edge of the leaves 
so I mulched them well with leaves. Al- 
though we have had a mild Winter, the 
plants withstood a temperature of 17 degrees 
below freezing, without seriously affecting 
their color. Growth started while we were 
having freezing weather and bloom buds 
set on early in February. These buds 
started blooming March 5th and the plants 
promise to be a veritable sheet of bloom 
before the end of the month. The flowers 
are beautiful, fine for cutting and very 
showy in the border—well worth the space 
they occupied last Summer. 


R. T. R., (Tenn.) 


MAGNOLIAS IN INDIANA 


I have one Soulangeana Magnolia that 
is about 30 years old and is about 30 feet 
high and fine form. During that time it 
has never failed to bloom except a few 
seasons when the bloom was frost bitten, 
but other than these few times, it has 
thousands of blooms every season. 

Just a little remedy for this early freez- 
ing—if bloom is liable to be frézen on ac- 
count of being too far advanced—I place 
100 pounds of ice around the tree and cover 
real good with canvas and keep out sun 
and air. By doing this you hold back the 
advancement about two weeks. 

I would also recommend planting Mag- 
nolia on east side of building for further 
protection. 

I also have a Lennei Magnolia of a dif- 
ferent color; purple. It is a number of 
years old, and grows more like a shrub. 

Magnolias are very hard to propagate. 
I have tried everything I know of, cuttings, 
grafting, layering. The latter has proven 
best for me but the process is too slow. 
Grafting is probably the best but I am 
uncertain what to graft to for the best 
results. 

What I would like to know is a good 
plan to have success in starting the right 
and best way, as this is a pastime and 
pleasure for me. 

Would appreciate very much any help 
along the line of starting Magnolias 
successfully. 








J. E. Rurrtine, (Ind. ) 
RED BIRDS IN THE NORTH 


Perusing with great interest the article 
“Bird Songs In Winter,” in the February 
number of your magazine I am led to 
wonder in what locality does the Cardinal 
make his home and furnish a winter hymn 
of praise. Presumably in the Southland, as 
mention is also made of the Mocking Bird. 
We of this northern clime were thrilled a 
year ago to first see a Kentucky Warbler 
as we called him, and later, when Spring 
was fairly on the way, to listen to his 
never-to-be-forgotten melody as he sat in 
the old Apple tree, giving thanks for a 
breakfast of seeds. Later he brought his 
less-brilliant, but lovely wife for a meal 
or two. As far as can be learned, it was 





the first visit of these rare Birds to our 
locality and they were watched with in- 
terest by many. This past Winter we have 
watched in vain and doubtless our red- 
feathered friends went back to their home 
in a warmer country than ours. 


Cora L. SHERWOOD, (N.-Y.) 


ASHES FOR THE GARDEN 


I save all ashes, both coal and wood, for 
the garden, but do not scatter them in- 
discriminately. Beans, Peas, and their kin 
like wood ashes but seem to resent coal 
ashes. Cabbages, Potatoes, and especially 
Tomatoes, simply revel in coal ashes. 

Mrs. W. A. GATEs, ( Mo.) 


SOAPY WATER FOR PLANTS 


In backing up your note to the state- 
ment made by Mr. R. B. Rollinson, (Va.), 
about using soapy water for plants: 

In the Summer of 1923 I had a few short 
rows of Snapbeans which measured 10x10. 
I had no idea then that soapy water was 
any good for plants, but everytime there 
was any we poured it in this section. 
Well, at the end of the season we had 
gathered 32 quarts of Snaps from those 
few vines. This was in Tidewater, Vir- 
ginia, where the soil is mostly sandy and 
clay loam. I have always been convinced 
that the soapy water actually increased 
the yield of the trop. 

Ernest L. Irwin, (Nev.) 


THE “BLACK SHEEP” WOODPECKER 

In the February issue, Bennett Smith, 
(Kan.) has given a good description of the 
destructive work of the Sapsucker, and as 
evidence thereof I send a picture. 

On a 25 ft. specimen of a Nordman Fir, 
three years ago I noticed that a large 
branch had been badly mutilated by a 
‘Woodpecker’, which caused mq to suspect 
borers in the tree, but failed to find any 
trace of same, which then caused me to be- 
come angry at such procedure on the part 
of the Bird. After that I was more cauti- 


























Work of Sapsucker on Black Walnut Tree 
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ous, when those Birds were visitors. Last 
Spring (1930), I spied a Sapsucker in the 
Black Walnut. Watched it for a long time; 
even tried to discourage his work in my 
garden. When it was time for me to leave, 
Mr. S. S. had the garden to himself. At 
noon, home for lunch, I made a survey, and 
the picture shows what I found. Then I 
looked on the ground to see the mess and 
to my surprise there was none; and no 
breeze that day. How many Birds partook 
of this delicious cambium tissue of this 
pliable trunk? The quantity should have 
been at least a half pint. 

I then wrapped the trunk with burlap 
which was left on the greater part of the 
Summer, and which was not unsightly be- 
cause the outer branches hid it from view. 
Our excessively warm Summer caused the 
resinous sap to flow rather freely, filling 
up the wounds, barely leaving scars of the 
wounds, 

There are about a dozen White Pines and 
dozens of other varieties of other trees in 
this garden, with no Sapsacker evidence. 


A. H. Lemxe, (Wis.) 


JEWELL WEED A REMEDY FOR 
POISON IVY 

Some are more apt to be poisoned than 
others from contact with Poison Ivy. The 
best way is to learn what the plant is and 
then avoid it. 

Jewell Weed may cure it on some people; 
on others it needs something more than 
Jewel! Weed, and the longer it will take to 
cure it. I would suggest sugar of lead, a 
small portion dissolved in water and used 
as a wash. It makes me think of the time 
I went to Niagara Falls, the beauty I could 
not enjoy, for Poison Ivy grew thrifty and 
galore on trees and I was as afraid of it as 
I was of a bear, for I poison from it very 
easy; and it is no fun to have your eyes 
swelled shut for days. Some people can 
pull it out by the roots without any fear. 
Not I. 

(Ohio) 


CRAPE MYRTLE IN KANSAS 


Crape Myrtle can be grown in the garden 
and left over Winter in Kansas with some 
protection. A lady has had one for five or 
six years about 40 miles fron: Kansas City. 
She puts leaves and trash around the plant, 
and when the weather gets cold, turns a 
salt barrel over it. The tops freeze down 
each Winter but come up in the Spring 
and bloom freely. 

I think the Crape Myrtle can be propo- 
gated by cutting from branches and the 
lady who has the plant above described is 
trying some now. 

Thought someone would like to know 
that the Crape Myrtle can be grown in 
Kansas and similar climates. 

Mrs. Itirr, (Kansas) 


Mrs. H. McKes, 


SUCCESS WITH CACTI 

I now have about 150 varieties of the 
Cactus and some are surely beautiful. 

I bake and sift ail soil for these plants 
and I am not losing any of them. I also 
disinfect all containers, so that there can 
be no fungus growth to bother. Just now 
(in November), they are putting on a 
beautiful green and doing wonderfully well. 
Some plants I water every week and others 
only once a month. 


Mrs. L. L. Rotter, (Okla.) 


GARDEN SEATS 


I have three seats in my garden. One, 


an old-fashioned double seat from a torn- 
down schoolhouse; one a big stump lugged 
from my neighbor’s wood lot and natural- 
ized; while the last one is a small bench 
fashioned on the lines of a large garden 
seat, from two-inch material, but small and 
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light enough for me to carry to any part 
of the garden I wish. The other two are 
fine, but the one that can be picked up and 
carried to any spot gets a great deal more 
use than the other two together. 

OraL M. LAnpon, ( Mich.) 


PLANTS THAT SELF-SOW 

Scarlet Salvia will drop seed and come up 
in the Spring and I have had it do this two 
seasons. Many other annuals do the same 
thing and some start in the Fall and live 
over Winter. These, of course, are called 
biennials, such as Larkspur, Calliopsis, 
Cornflower, Centaurea cyanus, known by 
other names also. 

Snow-on-the-mountain or Lady Finger is 
an old-fashioned flower and I have often 
seen them near abandoned houses. It has a 
long pink bloom, something like the Smart- 
weed, but more beautiful. 

All these are good for anyone who cannot 
give much time to flower growing and are 
especially good to interest children. 

Poppies and Asters self-sow; and 
Althaea, a shrub, also. This shrub is very 
hardy. There are also others which I can- 
not recall at the moment. 

Wild Daisies are desirable, but all need 
to be thinned out so there will only be a 
few plants. Otherwise the bloom is not as 
satisfactory. 

Mrs. Iuirr, (Kans.) 


THE PUPPY WEEPS 


In our family is a young Bull Pup, given 
to us when only six weeks old. I was the 
one to care for him, feeding him and talk- 
ing to him, so naturally he became very 
fond of me. 

When he had been with us three weeks 
I cried one day. I am a person who does 
not ery very often nor do I ery aloud, but 
the weeps are such strenuous ones when 
they do come that the tears come in floods. 
At the first subdued sob this fat Baby Dog 
waddled up to me and pressed his little 
self as close to me as he could, and while 
looking up in my face gave vent to his 
sympathy in little weepy sounds deep in his 
throat. No human could have shown sym- 
pathy and sorrow for another’s woe any 
plainer than did this little Dog. 

How did he know that I was sad? How 
did he know that those very subdued sounds 
were different from other sounds? 

I have always known that an older Dog 
would show sympathy, and distress too, at 
sight of tears, but never knew before that a 
Baby Pup would “take notice” of its 
beloved-oneg moods. 

SALLIE P. West, ( Ala.) 


HENS AND COLORS 


I owned and cared for a large flock of 
hens. They became very tame, but one 
day as I entered the coop in my usual 
manner, they flew about as if terrified, 
and I stood still several minutes before 
they quieted down. I was very puzzled 
until it occurred to me that I had always 
before worn a light dress, but this day I 
wore a dark one, either black or blue. 


Mrs. E. F. H., (Mass.) 
HOG-PEN SOIL DESTRUCTIVE 


Mr. Shreve’s remarks about his Lilies 
not doing well when planted in soil where 
hogs had been fed, reminded me that I had 
lost many fine bulbs from using soil from 
around the pig-pen. Some extra fine 
Amaryllis sent me, came at a time when 
I could not get such soil as I wished, as 
it was Winter, and the ground frozen, so I 
ventured again to use the soil around an 
old hog-pen. I took the precaution to sur- 
round each bulb with clean sand, but never- 
theless they did not thrive. Finally, I 
decided to repot them. I found one-fourth 
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to one-third of the bulb was eaten away 
by decay and only one or two little roots 
had managed to survive, and the plants 
were making what little growth they did 
from the substance of the bulbs them- 
selves. I scrubbed the bulbs thoroughly, 
scraping away and even cutting out the 
deeper spots of decay, rubbed them thor- 
oughly with sulphur, then repotted them 
in clean soil from the woods. 

My experience has taught me that soil 
foul from old hog-pens or chicken yards, 
almost invariably have the germs of that 
fungus that causes that fatal disease to 
young seedlings, called “damping off.” 
Sulphur and lime stirred into the soil will 
check this. After I learned I could not get 
healthy soil around the house or barn I 
“took to the woods.” From around the 
roots of an old White Oak tree I procured 
a quantity of fine leaf mold. Combining 
this with clean sand from the creek bank, 
and clean earth from the garden, I found 
I had an ideal soil for my pot-plants, also 
for my flower beds. 

Atick R. Corson, ( Penn.) 


EGG SHELLS AS FERTILIZER 


I havd found that egg shells buried 
around most plants, but especially around 
Roses, improves both size and color. 


Mrs. Gro. SHEPPARD, (Ore.) 


TOMATOES FROM SEED 


I always pick the green Tomatoes before 
killing frost, using the small ones for 
pickles and saving the large ones to ripen. 
Last year we had our last sliced Tomatoes 
January 5th. I happened to wonder if the 
seeds of such a Tomato would grow, so 
planted some beside a house plant. In a 
few days they were up, looking as thrifty 
as any. I repotted them several times 
(without disturbing the roots) before the 
weather was warm enough to plant them 
in the garden. They were gradually 
hardened to wind and sun on the back porch 
and finally set in the garden as large 
blooming plants. We had ripe Tomatoes 
from them while Tomatoes were still thirty 
cents a pound on the market. 


Mrs. W. A. Gates, (Mo.) 


REMEDY FOR BLIGHT ON 
DELPHINIUMS 

T notice some of my fellow readers com- 
plain of blight on Delphiniums. I have 
used a solution made as follows: 

One pound unslaked lime, one-quar- 
ter pound tobacco dust. Add one-half gal- 
lon boiling water and allow to stand 
over night. Then add two more gallons 
of water. 

To one part of this solution add ten 
parts of water and pour one cupful around 
roots of Delphiniums every ten days for 
five applications. This is a preventive and 
should be applied in Spring when the 
new shoots appear. 

I get the usual lime that is sold in drug 
stores for preparing lime water and have 
found this remedy a wonderful stimulant 
for Delphiniums, and in my own case a 
sure preventive for blight. 

I have been benefited so often by the 
hints I received from Tue FLOWER GROWER 
I couldn’t resist passing this on. 


L. A. Mrescnu, (Mo.) 
LOCAL NAMES OF FLOWERS 


A floral friend who had purchased some 
of my hardy plants said, “You need not 
label them, I call all my plants the name 
of the one from whom I get them.” So in 
a few years she will send out plants named 
Mrs. McKee when the right name should 
be Achillea. Won’t we flower fans be sur- 
prised? 
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Bat I for one want to call my flowers 
by their true names. Some say, “I don’t 
see how you can remember the names of all 
your plants.” I say, “You can remember 
the names of all your children, and I have 
no children, so my plants take their place.” 

[ had never known the name of Creep- 
ing Charlie. I thank those who told me his 
right name. 


Mrs. H. McKesr, (Ohio) 





PLANTING COMBINATIONS 


Here is a good combination in shrubs or 
evergreens. Use the Purple Lilac, faced 
down with Oregon Hollygrapes, yellow ilow- 
ers; or use the same plant with American 
Arborvitae, Pfitzer’s Juniper, and Trailing 
Juniper. 

Another good combination is several va- 
rieties of the Dogwood with the Old-Time 
Flowering Almond (Amygdalus) mixed in. 


Ernest L. [rRwin, (Nev.) 


MARKING DAHLIAS AND POT PLANTS 


I use for this purpose the little alumi- 
num leg bands, used by breeders of 
thoroughbred poultry for marking their 
fowls. 

These little bands are numbered and one 
is thrust into the edge of a flower pot, 
and the end bent over the edge of pot to 
hold it securely. The number, followed by 
name of the plant the pot contains, is re- 
corded in my note book (which is just an 
ordinary composition book such as chil- 
dren use in school) and any little item I 
wish to remember about the plant is writ- 
ten down also. 

I have many named Begonias and other 
house plants, and I find it a very conveni- 
ent way to keep names of my plants. 

After frost kills the Dahlia tops, I have 
used these little bands for the purpose of 
marking the clumps also. 

Make a slit with a pocket knife through 
a stump of the stalk left on clump, which 
is always left on the clumps of bulbs till 
time to divide in the Spring. Thrust one 
of these little bands through the slit thus 
made, bend the band about the stalk, and 
there you are! In the Spring, your note 
book tells you that such and such a num- 
ber is Purple Manitou or whatever the 
name may be. 

Sytv1a Royston, (Colo.) 


INDIAN CACTUS 


I once described the above plant to ascer- 
tain the proper name of plant, but question 
was not published and in the meantime I 
found it is Indian Cactus. 

Thinking it may interest others who have 
this plant, to observe what I noticed con- 
cerning its growth, will again relate—this 
house plant is called “Come to me, go from 
me” from its peculiar habit of growth. It 
sends out succulent runners about two feet 
long and as large around as a knitting- 
needle, after which clusters of needle-like 
leaves or short stems form on the runner 
close to the flower-pot. Now the unusual 
thing happens, in that the long runner 
grows short, seemingly from nourishing 
this biunchy, short leaf or stem growth; 
the same thickness as itself. It produces 
inconspicuous small white flowers on these 
tips. 

RENA Baver, (Wis.) 


A PATCH OF PINK 


From a moving train I saw a patch of 
about thirty stems, 3 feet tall, of rosy-pink, 
one-sided sprays of feathery flowers. I be- 
lieve it was a species of Spirea—“Queen of 
the Prairie’; it resembled the fuzzy 
Astilbe. 

Have seen such flowers in gardens but 
never growing wild, although they do. Yet, 
I could scarcely believe my eyes! I hope to 
reach that spot by auto (and walking) 
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Canterbury Bells in white. 
pink and blue. Two spikes 
Delphinium, three spikes 
Foxglove, two Elder Dai- 


sies, and willow - leaved 
Spirea. The dark back- 
ground is tree foliage 

















some day in July, when it is in bloom, and 
find out just what it was. A friend wants 
some of the roots for her garden. 

Her one great desire has always been to 
take a hand car trip through the U.S. just to 
see and learn the many flowers that grow 
on the R.R. right of way. By this means 
of traffic she would be able to stop at the 
desired moment in otherwise inaccessible 
places. I doubt if such'a privilege would 
ever be granted her, unless she gets a job 
on the section. 

ReNA BAveER, ( Wis.) 


LEWISIA REDIVIVA 

In the recent November FLOWER GROWER, 
Mr. C. W. Wood, in his article “Native 
Plants for the Rock Garden” says of Lew- 
isia rediviva, that it has “a two-inch flower 
of a white, satiny texture on a short scape.” 

The Lewisia rediviva is the State Flower 
of Montana, and as found in this State, 
it is a beautiful, satiny pink, and is con- 
sidered as the most beautiful wild flower 
we have. 

In the wild state the plant bears one to 
three flowers, each about two inches in 
diameter. They grow upon the dry, sunny 
hills, and are very common. It flourishes 
in cultivation, and then the flowers grow 
much larger, and there are then some- 
times twenty-five flowers on each plant, and 
it is also in bloom for a longer period. 

The black, glossy seeds are very numer- 
ous and resemble the seeds of Aquilegia. 


The seeds should be planted as soon as 
ripe, otherwise results are very uncertain. 
S. A. Camp, ( Mont.) 





NOT “ASTER YELLOWS” 
In the January issue of THe FLOWER 


GROWER is an article entitled “Treatment 
for Aster Yellows.” 
This title is erroneous as Mr. Muskon 


is describing symptoms and treatment for 
Root Aphids. 

“Aster Yellows” is one of the most 
destructive diseases with which we have 
to deal. It can be described by stating 
that a part or the entire plant has a pale 
yellowish-green color and a spindly growth, 
the disease usually making its appearance 
just before flowering time. In many cases 
the branch tips, including the flower buds, 
have a bleached appearance, and when these 
plants bloom the flowers are pale-green or 
white, regardless of the normal color of the 
‘variety. These blooms fail to expand nor- 
mally, and have a sickly appearance. Fre- 
quently a part of the plant is affected so 
that part of a bloom will show a sickly 
green or white blotch, while the rest of the 
same bloom will be of normal color. 

If anyone is interested in means of con- 
trol of this disease, they can obtain full 
particulars by requesting a pamphlet, 
“Diseases of the China Aster” from Bureau 
of Plant Industry, U. 8. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

Francis X. SCHMIDMEYER, ( Wis.) 
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Timely Suggestions for July 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND, 
(Southern New York) 


The July voices full of summer praise, 

And the glad sunshine gleaming over all. 
Come, let us fare along our summer ways 
They are all there—the joys of olden days. 


nual vacations. Thousands of those 

who dwell in the cities will go out 
into the country, many to the rural towns 
where they were reared. As one of the 
reasons for going away is to get a rest 
and a change of air, do not dress up in 
your best clothes and sit indoors. Stay 
out in the open as much as possible, and 
fill your lungs with fresh, country air, 
drink plenty of pure water and milk, and 
eat the fresh fruits, greens and eggs 
familiar on the farm bill of fare. Do not 
over-eat; especially of meats, rich 
gravies, and heavy desserts. Sleep with 
sereened windows open, for at least 
eight hours out of the twenty-four, and 
your vacation will be of benefit to you. 


J asa days are popular for the an- 


Though gardens that were planted 
early are now yielding, a great many 
sorts of seeds may still be sown to keep 
up the supply of vegetables and flowers 
until frost. Sow beans, sweet corn, and 
beets. Seeds of endive, lettuce and radish 
should be sown in a situation that is 
partly shaded. Young plants of cabbage, 
kale and sprouts may be transplanted. 
In the flower garden, seeds of Petunia, 
Ageratum, Sweet Alyssum and other 
quick-growing annuals may be sown for 
late blooming. Perennial seeds, for 
plants that will bloom next year, may be 
planted in the open; or better still in a 
cold-frame. Seed beds started now 
should be kept moist during warm, dry 
weather. 


Be sure to use freely, fresh berries 
while they are at their best. Gather them 
in the cool morning hours, on the day 
that they are to be used, and at your leis- 
ure prepare them for table use, in some 
pleasant spot on the veranda or under a 
shady tree. Spread the hulled berries 
out on a platter and put them in the re- 
frigerator. Treated in this manner they 
will reach the table in splendid condition 
while if piled upon each other, the weight 
of the upper layer may crush those in 
the lower, especially when the berries are 
quite ripe. 


Gather the pods of garden peas fre- 
quently. Letting them grow too large is 
a drain upon the vitality of the vines and 
usually gives tough peas of impaired 
flavor. Be careful when picking the 
pods to hold the vine with one hand while 
severing the pod with the other hand. 
Just jerking them off as is often done, 
may break the vines, disturb the roots 
and lessen the yield. 


Cultivate the soil frequently to keep 
plants thrifty. Stirring the soil mixes 
organic matter with it and makes plant 
food available. It keeps down the growth 
of weeds and conserves moisture. Plants 
that are thoroughly cultivated require 
watering only when the weather is very 
dry. When plants need watering soak 


the soil well so that the water reaches 
the roots. Place a mulch about the plants 
to keep the moisture from evaporating 
and the soil from hardening. 


If the crops of peaches, apples, pears 
or grapes promise to be very heavy, thin 
out possibly a third of the crop to get 
larger fruit. A little summer pruning 
may be done at the same time. As the 
common pasture cedar is said to be the 
alternate host of cedar rust, remove these 
cedar trees on your place to protect your 
apple trees from the rust. 





Prepare thoroughly a bed in which to 
root Begonia, Geranium, Abutilion, Zan- 
zibar Balsam, Coleus or any other var- 
ieties of plants that you may wish for 
indoor winter culture. Cuttings of hardy 
vines and shrubs may also be made at 
this time. Water the cuttings and dur- 
ing the heat of mid-day, keep them cov- 
ered by strawberry baskets, newspapers, 
or any other material suitable for provid- 
ing the necessary shade. In four or five 
days the shading may be discontinued. 
A mulch of lawn clippings between the 
rows of cuttings will help to keep the 
soil cool and moist. 


Keep your kitchen and dining room, 
in fact your whole house, cool; save fuel, 
labor, time, worry and your temper, by 
serving as often as possible during warm 
weather, fresh fruits and such raw vege- 
tables and greens as cucumbers, tomatoes, 
green peppers, celery, lettuce, watercress, 
chicory and those foods that require little 
cooking. If a succession of plantings 
was made, most vegetables, when gathered 
fresh from the home garden, should be 
young and tender and need a compara- 
tively small amount of cooking to pre- 
pare them for the table. Iced bever- 
ages and frozen desserts are delicious and 
economical, and are sure to prove popular 
with the most exacting family. 





Indian Legend of the Trailing 
Arbutus 


‘THE following is the beautiful Chip- 
pewa story of the origin of the Trail- 
ing Arbutus. 

Many, many moons ago, there lived 
alone in his lodge beside the frozen 
stream in the forest, an old man. His 
locks were long and white with age. He 
was clad in fine furs, for all the world 
was Winter; snow and ice were every- 
where! The wind went through the forest, 
searching every bush and tree for Birds 
to chill, chasing evil spirits over hill and 
vale, and the old man went about vainly 
searching in the deep snow for pieces of 
wood to keep up the fire in his lodge. 
In despair he returned to his abode and 
sitting down by the last few dying coals, 
he cried to the Manaboosho, that he 
might not perish. 

The wind blew aside the door of the 
lodge and there came in a most beautiful 
maiden Her cheeks were red as if they 


were made of wild Roses, her eyes were 
large and they glaneed like the eves of 
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the fawns at night, her hair was long and 
black as the Raven’s feathers, and it 
touched the ground as she walked. 

Her hand held Willow buds, and on 
her head was a wreath of* Wild Flowers; 
her clothing was made of Sweet Grasses 
and Ferns; her moceasins were white 
Lilies and when she breathed the air of 
the lodge became warm. 

The old man said to her, “My daughter, 
I am indeed glad to see you. My lodge 
is cold and cheerless, vet it will shield 
you from the tempests.of the night. But 
tell me who you are that you dare to 
come to my lodge in such strange cloth- 
ing. Come, sit here and tell me of thy 
country and thy victories, and I will 
tell thee of mine, for I am a Manitou.” 

He filled two pipes with tobacco that 
they might smoke as they talked, and 
when the smoke had warmed his tongue, 
he said; “I am a Manitou: I blow my 
breath and waters of rivers stand still.” 

The maiden answered; “I breathe and 
the flowers spring up on all the plains.” 

The old man said: “I shake my locks 
and the snow covers all the ground.” 

“T shake my curls’ returned the maiden, 
“and warm rain falls from all clouds.” 

Said he, “When I walk about, the 
leaves fall from the trees. At my com- 
mand, the Animals hide in their holes in 
the ground and the Birds get out of the 
water and fly away, for I am Manitou.” 

The maiden answered: “When I walk 
about, the Plants lift up their heads, the 
Trees cover their nakedness with leaves, 
the Birds come back, and all who see me 
sing; musi¢ is everywhere.” 

Thus they talked and the air in the 
lodge became warm. The old man’s 
head dropped upon his breast and he 
slept. Then the sun came back and the 
Bluebird perched on the top of the lodge 
and called, “Sayee, I am thirsty”; and 
the river called back, “I am free, come 
and drink.” 

As the old man slept, the maiden 
passed her hands over his head and he 
began to grow smaller and smaller and 
soon he was but a small mass upon the 
ground, and his clothing turned to green 
leaves. 

Then the maiden, kneeling upon the 
ground, took from her bosom, the ntost 
precious white flowers and hid them all 
about the leaves and breathing upon them 
said: “I give you all my virtues and my 
sweetest breath and all who gather thee 
shall do so upon the bended knee.” 

Then the maiden moved away through 
the wood and over the plains, and 
wherever she stepped and nowhere else, 
grew the Arbutus. 


W. C. Eneuisx, ( Wis.) 





Do Not Kill Snakes 


I never kill a Snake: First, because I 
cannot bear to see them die; next, the 
strength I would use to kill one would 
hoe a row of Glads. As long as they are 
not poisonous, they will not harm one 
any more than would a Bird. 

There are big Snakes here, which we 
call Wood Snakes, some six feet long and 
black as coal, but they will run from one. 
Why murder them? 


Mrs, H. McKes, (Ohio.) 
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House-Plant Work for July 


BY LAURA M. BRAYTON, (Cent. N. Y.) 


ULY is a comparatively quiet month 
J for the window gardener; watering 

of house plants being the most im- 
portant task to perform. Watch your 
plants carefully, as this month is apt to 
be the hottest month of the year and 
often plants will need water twice a day 
if they are in a sunny location. 


If you are the fortunate possessor of 
a compost heap, this is a good time to 
turn it completely over so that it may rot 
uniformly and be in condition for later 
use. 


Well-rooted plants of Cyclamen should 
now be shifted to larger pots. A two- 
inch shift will not be too much at this 
time. They should also be fed with liquid 
manure, if fine plants for Christmas 
blooming are desired. 


Keep after all potting of plants that 
are root-bound this month. Over-rooted 
plants, in most cases, means a hardening 
of the tissues and food cells, and a con- 
sequent check results. 


Pot up any Chrysanthemum plants 
that are growing outside which you want 
for flowering in the house. Tie up to 
stakes but do not let the stakes show if 
you can avoid it. The single variety has 
rather long rangy branches which should 
be pinched back twice from now to the 
twentieth of July. The incurved Japan- 
ese kinds should be pinched only once and 
before July fifteenth. Do not pinch into 
the hard wood. 


Sow now for winter blooming, seeds of 
Pansies, Stocks, Beauty of Nice, Snap- 
dragons, Didiseus caerulea (blue Lace- 
flower), Calendulas, and Mignonette. As 
the latter grows, pinch out the tops and 
stake well. 


Aspidistras should have plenty of water 
during these months as this is their grow- 
ing period. Almost no other plant will 
tolerate as much abuse as this shiny green 
leaved plant and it will respond quickly 
to good treatment and good soil. Poor 
soil is not essential to its welfare as has 
been thought by some growers. It is one 
of the few plants that may be placed in 
a dark corner of hall or living room and 
will go on flourishing. It may also be 
used to good advantage in baskets or 
window boxes, of course combined with 
other plants. If the grower wishes to 
multiply his supply of these plants, he 
may take the old one out of its container 
and cut the old root into as many pieces 
as desired, always leaving a leaf with 
each cutting. The spring months are the 
best in which to perform this operation. 


Another long suffering and deservedly 
popular plant so much in vogue just now, 
is the Sansevieria, or Bowstring Hemp, 
sometimes called Mother-in-law’s Tongue 
beeause of the sharp tips of the leaves. 
The leaves spring directly from the rhi- 
zome, the plant having no stem. The 
leaves are very stiff and strong and are 
very enduring. It is indifferent to neglect 
and will live a long time without water, 
but like all plants responds to good care. 
Tiny ones may be purchased from the 


ten-cent store and are charming in little 
Dish Gardens. This- plant has no flower 
that I know of and is valued only for its 
leaves. 


Narcissi of the Paperwhite variety may 
be potted up or put in flats now for the 
first batch of flowers. They come into 
bloom when flowers of any description 
are very welcome. If only a few are 
wanted and the grower wishes to grow 
them in water, it would be well to wait 
and start them about September 15th. 
Many growers recommend putting them 
in a dark place for a few weeks but my 
experience has been that this makes them 
too tall. I have had splendid success by 
placing them in the receptacle in which 
I wish them to flower and placing it right 
close to a window. They generally bloom 
in about three weeks. The most im- 
portant thing about growing these bulbs 
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is to be sure yon get first-class bulbs 
from a reliable firm. Pebbles are not 
necessary to keep them upright if the 
container does not have to be moved 
before the roots form for they make a 
solid base for the bulbs and hold them 
rigid. The bulbs are worthless after they 
bloom. Take cuttings now of Fuchsia 
for next years plants. The soft tips 
root easily. 


If there are more cuttings to be had 
from your Poinsettia plants take them 
now and plan to flower them in three-ineh 
pots and they will be very useful to use 
on the table or to combine with other 
plants at Christmas time. 


If you have one or more Christmas 
Cherries (Solanums) they may be left 
out in a coldframe until cold weather 
threatens and will form their cherries. 


All Palms need a great amount of 
water now as this is their growing season. 
Water sparingly from November until 
March, 





Petasites Japonica and Impatiens Oliveri 
BY EVA KENWORTHY GRAY, (Calif.) 


YEAR ago I planted a Petasites 

japonica and an _ Impatiens 

oliveri side by side of the lath 
house. They were the same size and 
same age, but it just looked as though 
they were running a race to see which 
one would grow the larger. Now a 
year later the Japonica looks larger, 
as the long bloom spikes stick up so 
tall, over eight feet, but in reality, 
the plants are about the same size. 
The Oliveri is always covered with its 
lovely lavender flowers, which are 
about two and a half inches each way. 
They mature their seed just like the 
common kind, but the seed dries 
quickly and needs to be planted as 
soon as ripe to insure germination. 
The flowers are larger than the red 
or pink variety, and such a dainty 
lavender shade. I think this specimen 
I have is the largest one ever grown as 
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it now is fully seven feet tall. 

The Petasites japonica, or as it is 
sometimes called Colt’s Foot, has im- 
mense velvety leaves that in Japan are 
used as umbrellas, but are not as large 
here as our umbrellas, though a leaf 
could be very well used to shade the 
face from the sun. It is a winter- 
bloomer and the long stalks are 
crowned with wood-brown buds which 
open into a yellow flower cluster; I 
like the buds better than the open 
flower I think. 

The individual flowers are small, 
consisting of five petals opened like 
a Daisy surrounding a bract of minute 
flowers from the center of which pro- 
trudes a brown stamen tipped with 
yellow pollen which attracts many 
Bees. Taken as a whole the plant 
is a very attractive one and strangers 
always admire its velvety foliage. 





Petasites japonica and Impatiens oliveri 
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July in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 











URING this month “el sol” is so 
[ver lavish with heat-producing 

rays, that we rather slight our gar- 
dening duties and prefer to “sport with 
Amaryllis in the shade.” And who would 
not, if the nymph Amaryllis is as lovely 
as her floral prototype? All of which 
reminds one that that lovely pink 
Amaryllis with the multiplicity of names 
blooms this month and next. 


The June flowering of the various 
Roses being past, the careful gardener 
turns his attention to pruning them 
lightly, mulching, then withholding water 
from them for the next two. months. 
They require a rest of this duration be- 
fore their next blooming season. A Rose 
deteriorates and finally wears out under a 
program of continuous bloom—as do 
most other things. 


The Glads and Dahlias planted in 
April are coming into bloom now. Some 
gardening authorities aver that now 1s 
the proper time to apply fertilizer to 
the Glads. Steamed bone meal, or very 
old barnyard manure, is advocated by 
some; while others declare that they are 
ruinous, and to use nothing but a certain 
commercial fertilizer with a trade name. 
So—“you pays your money and takes 
your choice.’ The Dahlias must be 
watered assiduously, cultivated, and side 
buds removed to improve the size and 
quality of the terminal ones. One must 
arise with the sun to remove those pesti- 
ferous green spotted insects—Diabroticas 
—that chew up the tender green buds. 
If one waits till later in the day, the Dia- 
broticas will be found so lively that they 
eannot be eaught. 


Do not try to transplant Candytuft, 
Mignonette, Eschscholtzia, Sweet Sultan, 
Annual Poppy, or Larkspur, unless you 
have that magie manual appendage 
known as a “growing hand.” Some of 
the above mentioned flowers have a long 
tap root that is almost invariably broken 
off in transplanting, while others have a 
very intricate root system that resents 
meddling. 


Always looking ahead, the gardener 
must plant Beauty of Nice Stocks now 
for bloom next January. There are many 
new and lovely colors nowadays to re- 
place the monotonous pink, white, and 
lavender, of other days. One new color 
with the deseriptive name of Purple 
Carmine is very fine indeed. It has no 
touch of magenta. Other new colors are 
light and dark-brown, chestnut and cop- 
per. If planted in a sheltered spot, as 
under branches of light shade trees, 
where no rough winds or drafts will 
reach them, Stocks will retain their nor- 
mal colors and will not become splotched 
and striped with white. 


Plant now, for next Spring’s bloom- 
ing, Canterbury Bells, Anemone, Coron- 
aria, Wallflower, Catananche, Sweet 
Rocket or Dame’s Violet, Primrose, Au- 
ricula, ete. Be sure that the bed bear- 


ing Anemone seed be dished so that it 
may be kept moist continually. 


Keep everything—trees, vines and 
shrubs—growing vigorously by eultivat- 
ing and watering faithfully. 


To paraphrase the Bard of Avon—if 
you have new perennials to try, prepare 
to plant them now. A new Anchusa of 
the Dropmore variety, called A. Italica 
Lissadell, is said to be a great improve- 
ment on the old Dropmore. Those gay 
new Daisies-Arectotis seapigera, laevis, 
and aspera, come in all shades except 
blue and are excellent for garden decora- 


tion and for bouquets. The various 
Adonis are becoming popular. One, a 
perennial, Adonis vernalis, is yellow, 


twelve inches tall, and fine for rock work 
or border. Aster Farreri, is a new per- 
ennial Aster found by Mr. Farrer on one 
of his horticultural expeditions. It is 
single, the ray petals being violet-mauve, 
the disk yellow. Each plant bears many 
blooms, 244 or 3 inches across, on long 
stems. Meconopsis Baileyli is a com- 
paratively new blue Poppy from Thibet. 
Trollius, the Globe Flower, is not often 
seen in California, probably because it 
requires moist shade through the Sum- 
mer. Northern California, in the vicinity 
of Eureka, surely could satisfy its wants. 
It is a large deep-yellow flower, of the 
Buttercup type. The number of petals 
and shade of yellow vary somewhat in 
the different blooms. Une grace de plus! 


If the plants have been well mulched 
with old strawy manure, lawn clippings, 
uprooted weeds, or paper, then the gar- 
den will do nicely during the heat of 
July and August, with two good soak- 
ings a week. The greatest harm can be 
done by light sprinklings every day or 
two. 


Many flower lovers believe that a single 
bloom of the Daisy type is far superior 
in beauty to the double varieties because 
of the contrast in color and shape be- 
tween the ray and disk flowers. That 
little hardy Daisy, Bellis perennis, used 
so much for edging beds and dotting 
lawns, and formerly seen always in the 
double form, may now be secured in the 
single. Seed should be planted this 
month for bloom late next Spring. It 
comes in both pink and white, and is 6 
inches tall. 


When one moves to a new home, and 
on looking over the yard finds the soil 
all wrong, one is sometimes “up a stump” 
as to what to do to improve it. A cold 
clayey soil—regular old sticky California, 
adobe—may be improved and warmed by 
the addition of strawy horse droppings 
and a liberal application of hydrated lime 
or ashes, either coal or wood. A hot dry 
soil, usually sandy, requires a_ cool 
manure. That from dairies is best. Soil 


containing black alkali will be improved 
by gypsum, which is composed of lime 
and sulphurie acid. The best effect is 
produced if the gypsum be applied in 
White alkali may be reme- 


wet weather. 
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died by applications of sulphur. Acid 
soil, generally found around old houses, 
where the plantings have stood un- 
changed for years and years, is always 
indicated by the presence of moss, 
Oxalis, Petty Spurge, Sheep Sorrel, and 
the like, and may be corrected by appli- 
cations of wood ashes, potash, or hy- 
drated lime. 





Indian Legends Regarding 
Plants 


HILE we are coming to pride our- 

selves on the conservation of plant 
life as well as other things, the Indian 
was the original conservationist. He did 
not believe in ruthlessly destroying the 
natural resources of the country, as has 
been done by the white man since he 
came in possession of it. Many interest- 
ing and beautiful stories of Nature lore 
have been treasured by these people and 
handed down to future generations. In 
many tribes the children were tanght to 
love and eare for Plants, Small Animals 
and Birds, by being told that they were 
their little brothers and sisters. 

The Menominee Indians considered the 
Indian Paintbrush, (Castilleja coccinea) 
a love charm and sought to conceal it on 
the person of the loved one. 


Wood Betony, (Pedicularis canadensis) 
is credited by the above named tribe, not 
only with tying Cupid’s knot, but in keep- 
ing it tied also. An Indian’s love is 
accepted if he has a piece of Betony on 
his person. A stew of the leaves fed to 
a warring man and his wife acts as a love 
balm instantly. Many battling pairs are 
said to live without a ripple of discon- 
tent, because, unknown to themselves, 
they are eating quantities of these roots 
mixed in their food by their solicitous 
friends. Divorce among them is said to 
be practically unknown. ; 

Senega Snake root, (Polygala senega) 
comes from a Pottawattomie name which 
means Indian headdress. When the In- 
dian saw it growing from the ground, 
he said, “Some Indian down there, only 
his headdress show.” When the Indian 
dug this root,—and this was true of other 
plants as well,—he was always careful to 
thrust the seed back in the hole, thus in- 
suring the growth of other plants. 

The Wisconsin Indians consider the 
shiny black seed of the Bishop’s Cap 
(Mitella diphylla) one of their most 


sacred possessions. They called _ it 
“megise” which means “small shell.” 


They used this in the initiation cere- 
monies of the medicine lodge. The can- 
didate was required to swallow the sacred 
“megise.” 

The Rattlesnake Master (Eryngium 
yuecaefolium) was so-called because the 
Indians fancied a resemblance to the 
Rattlesnake in the sharp pointed leaves 
and red head. 

The Sneeze Weed (Helenium autumn- 
ale) is so-called because its pollen causes 
intense sneezing. The Indians gave this, 
names which imitate sneezing. They say 
they sneeze when snuffing the powdered 
dise florets of the blossoms for a cold, 
because there is not room in the head for 
both at the same time. 


W. C. Eneuisn, ( Wis.) 
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The Fruit Grower a 


His relies 


























This old Tree has furnished Apples and 
also shade for the hens for many years 


Fruit Trees for Shade 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


RUIT trees often are planted in 

such places as poultry runs, where 

their principle use is to furnish 
shade. There was a time when most ot 
those trees could be depended upon to 
produce more or less good fruit, but pests 
have multiplied until now the neglected 
tree is almost worthless for fruit produe- 
tion purposes. 

When sufficient poultry has access to 
fruit trees during the Summer, there is 
usually less trouble from insects that pass 

part of their life cyeles in fallen fruit, 
such as the plum eureulio of the Apple 
and Plum, and the apple maggot. To 
offset this the trees often require atten- 
tion because of troubles that seldom ap- 
pear in other locations. 

A tree planted in a poultry run is 
likely to grow too fast at first because of 
the exeess fertility of the soil. Trees 
old enough to have borne large crops 
often have never borne an Apple. Such 
trees usually may be brought into bearing 
promptly by ringing or girdling them at 
the proper time in Spring,—shortly after 
the petals fall. : 

Poultry manure contains a great deal 
of nitrogen and an excess may keep cer- 
tain parts of a tree from hardening off 
properly in the Fall, resulting in winter 
injury. This may damage the tree 
severely at the very start, or it may be 
cumulative over a period of years, caus- 
ing the tree to decline slowly. If crops 
are grown alternately in the runs there 
is less likelihood of such trouble. 


Some kinds of fruits grow better in 
hen yards than others. Peaches often 
fail to thrive, but Apples and Plums are 
favorites. While trees are growing to a 
suitable size or when shade is needed 
soon, a few Blackberry plants are often 
planted in one corner of the yard. They 
will need protection until they get a start 
but will soon form a thicket through 
which the hens can penetrate, and furnish 
a satisfaetory shade. 





Thinning Plums 


LUMS are more inclined than most 

other fruits to set heavier crops than 
the tree can mature properly. When 
Plums hang in elusters as they so often 
do, thining will often do more to preserve 
the crop and to improve the size and 
quality of the fruit than anything else 
that can be done. 


The Plums on a heavily-laden branch 
should be thinned until each Plum has 
room enough to reach full size without 
rubbing against its neighbors. It is dis- 
tressing to have a fine crop of Plums rot 
on the tree just before they ripen, but 
brown rot is always awaiting an oppor- 
tunity to run through a erop that hangs 
in dense clusters. It is almost impossible 


to spray such clusters effectively and the 
Plums remain damp for some time after 
a rain or heavy dew, furnishing splendid 
conditions for the spread of the disease. 

The proper thinning of a heavy set of 
Plums may necessitate the removal of 
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more than half the fruits, and the begin- 
ner can seldom bring himself to do the 
job right. The remaining Plums grow so 
much larger and finer, however, that a 
little experimental work will convince 
anyone that thinning is more than worth 
while. Plums may be thinned heavily 
without reducing the number of quarts 
of good Plums harvested and it often 
saves many Plums from pests. If the 
trees are not sprayed it is all the more 
advisable to thin and to thin heavily. 

For best results the thinning of any 
fruit should be done when the fruit is 
small, but fruit that is thinned shortlv 
before harvest time may be materially 
improved. 





Handling Currants and Goose- 

berries 

URRANTS may be left on the bushes 

for a month or six weeks, or even 
longer, after they are ready for use. The 
over-ripe berries cannot be marketed to 
good advantage, however, and the picking 
season for Currants that are to be sold is 
but ten to twenty days in length. 

When Currants are bruised in han- 
dling, and especially when they are 
crushed, they spoil quickly. The fruit 
also becomes sticky and dust adheres to it 
so that it may soon become unfit for use. 
In harvesting Currants, the clusters 
should be handled by the stems. The 
berries are soft and easily erushed and 
they should not be squeez zed in picking. 
It is better to pick into quart boxes than 
into large pails, for when a large amount 
of fruit is thrown together the berries on 
the bottom are almost certain to be 
crushed by the weight of those above. 
Some varieties develop no berries near 
the bases of the clusters and they are 
more easily handled. 

Currants for jelly-making should be 
picked when they are not quite ripe. 
They “jell” better at that stage than when 
they are fully ripened, like most other 
fruits, for they then contain more pectic 
compounds—the substances which enable 
fruit juices to form jellv. 

This slight immaturity is especially 
desirable with those varieties like Perfec- 
tion and Red Cross which are mild in 
flavor when fully ripe. If the Currants 
are to be made into jam, however, or 


spiced, or stewed, they should be fully 
ripened. 
Many varieties of Gooseberries make a 


splendid dessert fruit when allowed to 
ripen fully before harvesting. For other 
purposes they are usually picked green. 
Ripe Gooseberries are a popular fruit 
in Europe, but in Ameriea their quality 
when eaten out of hand is almost un- 
known. If you have never tried it before, 
leave a few berries to ripen as an experi- 
ment. Some varieties, naturally, are far 
superior to others, in dessert qualities 
when fully ripened. 





Thinning Apples 


ARLY July is thinning time in most 
northern orchards. The practice is 
spreading steadily as more fruit growers 
come to realize that when trees are carry- 
ing heavy overloads of fruit, thinning 
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the fruits on the trees will do more to 
improve the crop than almost any other 
single operation. Wherever really first- 
class Apples are desired, thinning must 
take its place among the orchard opera- 
tions that cannot be neglected. 

Some Apple varieties overbear more 
frequently than others, but all of our com- 
mon varieties sometimes set more fruits 
than they can carry through to maturity. 
McIntosh usually sets a moderate crop, 
while Wealthy habitually sets so many 
Apples in the “on” year, that Wealthy 
growers have become pioneers in thin- 
ning. The improvement in size and finish 
is so marked, when Apples are crowded 
on the trees, that careful growers thin 
out the extra heavy crops regardless of 
the variety. 

When there are two Apples on a fruit 
spur it is a good practice to remove one 
of them. First remove those Apples that 
plainly would be culls at harvest time. 
It is better to throw them away now than 
next Fall after they have drawn all 
Summer on the resourees of the tree. 
Further thinning requires some judg- 
ment, but it is safe to assume that the 
beginner will not overdo it. At least six 
or eight inches between Apples will yield 
finer fruits than shorter distances, so the 
gardencr who ean bring himself to break- 
ing out the clusters and to spacing the 
Apples so they will not hang together 
when mature, need not be afraid that he 
is thinning too much. 

There is little point in starting to thin 
before the June drop is over, but as soon 
as the natural thinning is ended it is time 
to start. Thinning usually is more or less 
effective even when it is delayed until a 
few weeks before harvest, but the earlier 
it can be done the better. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


the Strawberry bed im- 
mediately, if it is to be held for an- 
other crop. There are many ways of 
doing it but the essential thing is to get 
rid of as many as possible of the old 
plants and turn the bed over to the vigor- 
ous young plants, and give them room to 
develop. As a final touch, a good dress- 
ing with fertilizer, placed between the 
plants, will help. 


Renovate 


Wilting tips of Raspberry canes are 
commonly caused by the Cane Girdler. 
Two girdles are made three-quarters of 
an inch apart and about six to ten inches 
from the tip of the cane. An egg is laid 
between the girdles and the tip of the 
eane dies. Usually the trouble looks more 
serious than it really is, but sometimes 
enough canes are attacked to make atten- 
tion advisable. If the egg-bearing por- 
tions of the cane are gathered and burned, 
the insects may be kept in cheek. 


When Blackberries are to be used at 
home it is well to remember that most 
common varieties, like Snyder, are quite 
acid when they first turn black. The 
quality may be wonderfully improved by 
allowing the berries to ripen fully on the 
eanes. The berries will be soft and they 
will not keep long, but that is not so im- 


portant when they are to be used imme- 
diately. 
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Why Treat GladioliP 


BY NOEL F. THOMPSON, 


STRESS PREVENTION INSTEAD OF CURE 


LADIOLUS diseases have received 

considerable study during the past few 

years and yet no entirely satisfactory 
control measures have been developed. In 
the effort to cure these diseases, it is pos- 
sible that prevention has not received suffi- 
cient attention. Young, high-crowned 
corms usually produce the finest flowers 
and are most desirable for the florist. After 
being grown two or three years, the corms 
are apt to be larger, but quite flat, and the 
bloom is inferior. They should then be dis- 
carded in favor of young corms. It is evi- 
dent, then, that a supply of healthy young 
corms is of more importance than a method 
of curing disease in old corms. 

My interest in gladiolus diseases dates 
from 1926. At that time the state ento- 
mologist in Wisconsin was much concerned 
over the prevalence of gladiolus diseases in 
the commercial plantings in the state and 
among the corms being shipped into the 
state. There seemed to be no general agree- 
ment as to the best method of meeting this 
problem, so it was decided to experiment 
with the various treatments recommended. 
These experiments have been in progress 
during the past four years, and between 
5,000 and 10,000 corms have been used each 
year in the tests. I do not plan to give 
a summary of the work at this time, but 
merely suggest one phase of the subject 
that has impressed me. 


TREATED CORMS NOT ALWAYS BEST 

Scab is one of the diseases studied, and 
several chemicals have been used in an 
effort to control it. The results have been 
fairly consistent, though at first glance 
they may not appear so. In the scab ex- 
periments every corm planted had from 
one to several definite scab lesions on the 
corm itself. The corms reported upon 
herewith were given various treatments 
and planted on soil where Gladioli had 
never before been grown. The results were 
determined by the presence or absence of 
scab lesions on the corms harvested. 

The percentage of disease in the har- 
vested corms has varied from zero in one 
lot of untreated corms grown in 1928 to 
twenty-eight in a lot treated with for- 
maldehyde in 1930. All the lots treated 
with formaldehyde, when averaged, show 
10.4 per cent secabby corms, while the cor- 
responding untreated lots have yielded an 
average of but six per cent scabby corms. 
Likewise, with Semesan treatments, the 
average for several years has been 8.7 per 
cent scabby corms as compared with 8.5 per 
cent from untreated corms. Results with 
other chemicals have been equally con- 
flicting. 

This should not be taken to mean that 
any of the treatments actually increased 
the percentage of disease. Considering the 
number of corms used, the differences are 
within the probable error for such experi- 
ments. Also, too many other experimenters 
have secured favorable results with these 
chemicals for me to claim they are non- 
effective. However, I should like to point 
out two things: First, the difference in 
the amount of scab between treated and 
untreated corms is small, and, second, the 
number of clean corms grown from un- 
treated scabby corms is large. 


(in Florists’ Review) 


SIMILAR OBSERVATIONS MADE 

The latter fact was pointed out by Miss 
McCulloch as long ago as 1924. It has since 
then been recorded in numerous papers by 
different workers. The last observation 
that I have seen was in the January 29, 
1931, issue of The Florists’ Review, in a 
paper by E. M. Herrick. Even with irri- 
gation he secured but 42.5 per cent scabby 
corms from corms all of which showed scab 
lesions. He states, further, “In the lots 
planted, the corms were 100 per cent se- 
verely infested with scab, while in the lots 
dug there were no severely infected corms, 
many of them showing only one or a few 
tiny scab lesions.” If, then, a high per- 
centage of control may be secured without 
treatment and, if the benefit derived from 
treatment is problematical, why should one 
treat Gladioli for scab? 


GROW CLEAN BULBLET STOCK 


The only answer seems to be that scab 
is an actuality and is, at times, serious. 
To me, it seems that these experiments 
have not been directed along the most 
profitable lines. Mr. Herrick suggests that 
spraying may be effective, and it is possible 
that this may be the case. 

However, I should like to make another 
suggestion, and that is more attention 
should be directed toward producing 
healthy young corms. The Gladiolus seems 
to be most susceptible to disease during its 


first year, when it is changing from a 
cormel to a corm. If one can produce 


healthy cormels and then grow them to 
blooming-sized corms without their becom- 
ing diseased, one need not worry about any 
later treatments or sprays. This was sug- 
gested by Dr. F. L. Brayton in 1927, when 
he said, “I regard the cormels as being the 
principal means of spread and distribution 
of dry rot.” Also, anyone who has ob- 
served the spread of hard rot on the leaves 
of growing cormels cannot but realize that 
its distribution at this stage is far greater 
than at any other period in the life of the 
Gladiolus. It is probable that the same 
holds true with scab. At any rate, grow- 
ing healthy bulblets and bulblet stock is 
worthy of more attention than it has been 
given. 





Fertilizer for Glads and Dahlias 


My Glads have always had rather flat 
eorms; Le Marechal Foch as well as the 
others. This year, Le Marechal Foch 
corms were all pointed, two inches in 
diameter and two inches deep. No 
other varieties were that way. 

I have used a West Coast. fertilizer of 
a proportion of one part nitrogen, ten 
parts phosphoric acid and fifteen parts 
potash. Our soil is low in potash. This 
fertilizer is made with varying propor-: 
tions of nitrate, phosphate, and potash; 
so I use the high percentage of potash. 
For Tulips and fall-planted bulbs, I 
use Bone Meal. The U. S. Experimental 


Farm here recommends that. But for 
Glads and Dahlias, the 1-10-15 has 


quicker action. 


W. E. Lonetey, (Wash.) 
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Wild Carrot (Queen Anne’s Lace) turns meadows into Flower Gardens of white 








Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 








month. No other month is so typical 

of Summer, as the seventh on the cal- 
endar. June, with her soft, warm days, 
leans toward the passing Spring, and 
August, alas, hints broadly of Fall. 


J mo: is a staid and settled summer 


Early mornings of July find favored 
roadsides covered with a carpet of Morn- 
ing-Glories. If there is a fence at hand, 
the Morning-Glories will turn it into a 
hedge of blossoms. The hot sun will close 
the fragile bells early in the day, but 
when morning comes again there will be 
another festival of flowers. 


June very generously leaves a legacy, 
her choicest possession, to July when she 
passes from the calendar. Wild Roses, 
which were in their prime last month, 
are yet beautiful. Day Lillies, too, still 
flaunt bright patches over the country- 
side. 


Flowers of the open fields are coming 
into their own with a burst of blossoms. 
Perhaps the most conspicious is Queen 
Anne’s Lace that may take possession of 
entire meadows, with Fennel or Camo- 
mile running a close second. 


The screen mesh of our doors and 
windows must be small indeed if it does 
not permit the entrance of myriad vari- 
colored insects that gather around the 
evening lamp. Tiny things, green, black, 
lavender, gray, that dance and bounce 
their very lives out under the light. It 
is with much more concern we contem- 
plate the mysterious entrance of a form- 
idable “Pinching Bug.” It is always a 
matter of conjecture how the ungainly 
creature gets in. But get in he does oc- 
casionally, batting his body so forcibly 
against the ceiling that he knocks him- 
self to the floor, only to bounce back to 
the ceiling again. And he lives up to his 


name—it has been learned by those try- 
ing to evict him. 


Parent Birds are returning with their 
brand-new babies. Of course we have be- 
come accustomed to the sight of infant 
Robins, Blackbirds and the like, that 
were raised in our dooryards. But from 
wooded areas come our little friends, the 
Titmice, Chickadees, Woodpeckers, and 
Nuthatches, piloting their youngsters 
from one feeding pan to another, intro- 
ducing them to all the things of interest, 
including the trees infested with insects. 
How curious the neweomers are! We 
hear their excited chatter as each new 
wonder is revealed to them. 


During July many ponds and streams 
dry up completely. In localities where 
there is no natural water supply, provi- 
sions should be made for the Birds. If 
an imposing Bird Bath is out of the ques- 
tion, pans of water will do very well. The 
larger the pan the better, but the water 
must not be deep, nor the edge of the pan 
too high. These conveniences should be 
placed in the open where Cats cannot slip 
up on unwary bathers and drinkers. It 
is surprising how quickly the Birds will 
learn to use the Baths provided for them. 
It has been noted that, with a lake but a 
stone’s throw away, Birds of nearly every 
description will drink and bathe from a 
Bird Bath. Perhaps, like people, they 
enjoy the conveniences of our modern 
times. 


The Garden Toad is proving his worth 
this month. We see but little of him dur- 
ing the day, but as evening comes on he 
ventures from his place of concealment 
and takes up his post in a likely feeding 
ground where he snaps up untold num- 
bers of insects the whole night through. 
Bugs of every sort that fly or crawl must 
be alert indeed when they are in the 
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The Garden Toad is prov- 
ing his worth this month 


immediate vicinity of his darting tongue. 
Mosquitoes are an especial delicacy of 
the Toad, and if for no reason other than 
that, we should protect the little fellows 
from harm. When frightened or han- 
dled, the body of the Toad gives forth a 
secretion that is obnoxious to animals. 
For this reason Cats and Dogs seldom 
bother them, but they are constantly in 
danger of being apprehended by Snakes, 
and subsequently laboriously swallowed 
by them. 


July brings to fulfilment many of the 
good things Nature has been busy grow- 
ing since the first warm days of Spring. 
Fresh Apple Pie, for instance, is making 
its appearance on the menu, which is 
one of the noblest masterpieces of Nature 
—and the housewife. 





Japanese Anemones 

A* article in the April number which 

drew my special notice was one on 
the Japanese Anemones. I may have 
amateur luck, but I cannot see why any 
nursery man would say that they must be 
carried over in coldframes, or that they 
were not equal to severe cold. In this 
central New York we have some quite 
severe weather; and worse than that, 
some very changeable. I have had roots 
of Japonica Alba, Whirlwind, and Queen 
Charlotte for about six years. Queen 
Charlotte was put in semi-shade on the 
east side of the house, with said house 
for protection. It did nothing, so I 
picked it up and slammed it down near 
the other two, full sun, and all four 
winds. I put Maple leaves over them 
after the ground freezes, and their fuzzy 
grey leaves are up before the covering 
can be removed One Fall I was too ill 
to look after them, but they came through 
in fine shape. Queen Charlotte was a 
show with bloom last vear. They seed 
here and there, and send up new ones 
from runners, and are altogether lovely. 


Mrs. F. H. Dattey, (N. Y.) 





This July issue has such a wealth of 
facts and information on flowers, garden- 
ing, nature, and outdoor subjects gener- 
ally, it is perhaps unfair to ask that it be 
compared with any other publication, but 
just take a look through the real values 
which are presented herein. 
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Select Pink Peonies 
BY H. M. HILL, (Kan.) 


HE AMERICAN PEONY S0- 
CIETY in its check list honors only 
those varieties rating above 80 with 
descriptions, with only a few notable ex- 
ceptions besides the new unrated ones, 
but with the high-rating pinks this makes 
too long a list for the purpose of this 
article, which is to present to our FLOWER 
Grower family, a strictly high-class list 
that have proven strong growers even in 
our trying Middle West; so we will ex- 
elude all rating below 85, and inelude 
only such new ones as will in our judg- 
ment receive higher rating. 

We will use the Society color classifica- 
tion, but the variation in color tones from 
very-light or flesh-pink, to deep-pink, 
makes it difficult to draw the line between 
the first shades and the whites on the one 
hand, and the dark-pinks and so called 
light or rosy-reds on the other. Many 
of the most exquisite light-pinks fade 
so quickly in the sunshine that they would 
be classed as whites in landscape effect, 
and if you would enjoy their delicate and 
often changing shades you should cut 
them just before they open. Soft shades 
of pink are retained for several days es 
pecially in subdued light; and when cut 
in the bud and stored in a cool basement, 
can be kept ten days or two weeks. When 
you onee know the real joy of seeing a 
fine Peony bud open and increase in size 
from day to day until it is finally ex- 
panded into the most magnificent of 
blooms, you will then appreciate why the 
Peony has come.to be known as the queen 
of flowers. 

Albert Crousse, Al-bair-croos, 86, 
(Crousse 1893). Quite large and well- 
rounded full flowers of soft shell-pink. 
Often has characteristic peony crimson 
markings. Good stems but flower de- 
velops so large that it will bend to the 
ground if not supported. Early. 

August Dessert, O-gust-des-sait, 87, 
(Dessert 1920). Classed as intensely pink, 
no blue and no yellow. My own descrip- 
tion would be crimson pink. At any rate 
the color is striking and very unusual in 
Peonies. Plant growth medium with good 
stems and quite free flowering. 

Cornelia Shaylor, 91 (Shaylor 1921). 
One of the best of the Shaylor introduc- 
tions. A very impressive full globular 
flower that opens a fine pink but soon 
fades outside. Tall strong stems and 
very vigorous plant with fine foliage. 

Edwin C. Shaw, 91, (Thurlow 1919). 
Light old rose with flesh pink tones in 
center and with occasional red edges on 
outer petals. Very fine fragrance. Large 
and lovely in its eupped form. Late but 
reliable. 

Elwood Pleas, 87, (Pleas 1900). Large 
flat rose pink that is very symmetrical 


and a show flower when at its best. Late 
midseason with good stems. 
Exquisite, 85, (Kelway 1912). Large 


flat loose flowers with shaggy petals. 


Bright rose pink. Free flowering and 
strong growing. This and Eugenie 
Verdier and Judge Berry are quite sim- 
ilar but Exquisite is the strongest grower 
and Judge Berry normally blooms first. 

Florence McBeth, 92, (Sass 1924). 
Immense rose type flower that opens flat. 
Waxy inner petals of much substance 
with a distinct crinkled effect that is 
beautiful. Stems strong and plant 
vigorous. 

Floweret of Eden, 89, (Neely 1924). 
Very large, early midseason light rose or 
flesh pink. Free bloomer on strong 
stems. Plant vigorous. 

Georgiana Shaylor, 89, (Shaylor 1908). 
Large light rose pink with vivid crimson 
marks on a ring of short petals around 
center. Refined flower of extra substance 
with very delicate shadings. Said to be 
Mr. Shaylor’s favorite. 

Gloriana, (Neely 1919). One of our 
strongest growing and largest Peonies 
with the mixed white and pink that is so 
attractive. Tall with strong stems but 
as flower develops it gets so large that 
rains will bend it over but it does not 
zo down. 

Henry Avery, 88, (Brand 1907). Well 
defined crown of bright light pink with 
a collar of shorter creamy petals tinted 
yellow at base. Cluster flowering and a 
fine garden sort. 

Jeannot, Zhan-nd, 92, (Dessert 1918). 
Large late pale rose pink deepening to 
old rose in center and with a distinct and 
beautiful overeast of pale violet. One of 
the rare beauties that has advanced into 
the “nine” class, and it is a_ strong 
grower. 

Judge Berry, 86, (Brand 1907). An 
even light rose pink of very delicate 
shade. With us it is a little earlier and 
perhaps a little more refined than others 
in its class. 

June Day, 90, (Franklin 1920). Mid- 
season light pink with lavender shadings 
on the edges of the inner petals which 
graduate to a rosebud center. Tall, 
vigorous and free flowering with ideal 
foliage. Flower has the unusual quality 
of aequiring a clear translucent purity as 
it ages. 

Lady Alexandria Duff, 92, (Kelway 
1902). Blooms in elusters and often with 
lateral buds semi-double. It varies in its 
shades of pink and often has a delightful 
and charming mixture of pink and white. 
Pres. Saunders says “It is a first class 
exhibition bloom and one of the most de- 
lightful of all Peonies.” 

La France, La-franzé, 90, 
1901). Clear light, or apple-blossom 
pink, richer in center with crimson 
splashes on outer petals. Large flowers 
with petals very broad and deep and of 
crisp crepe like texture. Distinctly fresh 
and beautiful. Plant only moderately 
strong with us. 

Last Rose, (Sass 1929). As the name 
indicates this is a very late good pink. 
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Mr. Sass is developing a strain of late 
blooming Peonies that are reliable and 
open well and these qualities are espe- 
cially needed in the west and south. 

Lillian Gumm, 88, (Gumm 1921). A 
rich shade of deep, even pink in a large 
flower. Outer petals large and lacinated, 
with center petals arranged in whorls. 
Tall and strong stems. Plant vigorous. 

Marie Crousse, Ma-ree-Croos, 89, 
(Crousse 1892). Saunders ealls it rose 
pink shaded salmon and that suits us. 
It is a large-full flower of wonderful 
show form and free flowering on good 
stems. 

Martha Bulloch, 91, (Brand 1907). 
Our very largest Peony in a good pink. 
Has wonderful form and good lasting 
substance. It is said by some to lack the 
charm and refinement of Therese but 
with us is a stronger plant and better 
stem. 

Milton Hill, 90, (Richardson 1891). 
Large late midseason very light shell 
pink with a charming luminous quality 
that makes it outstanding in the garden, 
in the house and on the show table. 

Mons. Jules Elie, Me-sye-zuhl-sa-leé, 
92, (Crousse 1888). Early and very large 
light rose pink with the dull opaqne 
shade and shape often seen in Chrys- 
anthemums. One of the most popular of 
all Peonies and a great show and cut 
flower but not a first class garden per- 
former on aceount of its lax stems. 
Plant strong and foliage good. 

Mrs. C. S. Minot, 92, (Minot 1914). 
Large late flower with undulating guard 
petals of flesh pink with coppery tints on 
outer surface. Center ineurved shadinz 
to cream. Plant strong with stiff stems. 

Mrs. M. P. Clough, 88, (Shaylor 1915). 
Midseason pale rose pink that develops 
a star-like flat crown graduating to a 
wheel like center. Free blooming on 
fairly strong plants. 

Myrtle Gentry, 91, (Brand 1925). 
Rosy pink suffused with tints of salmon 
and with fleshy white ends of petals 
toward center of flower. A full fine 
flower of tea rose fragrance on strong 
stems. Plant vigorous. We are very 
glad indeed to be able to report on this 
Peony because it is the only one of the 
Brand so ealled trust Peonies (or $59.00 
kind) that we have acquired. We got 
this through our good friend Hans Sass 
who selected it at the famous St. Paul 
National Show as his choice of the fine 
Brand seedlings on display there. 

We understand that the trust agree- 
ment on these Brand sorts has expired 
and in justice to Mr. Brand we hope now 
to see them more widely disseminated and 
enjoyed. 

Phyllis Kelway, 90, (Kelway 1908). 
Rose pink paling to white in center. 
Cupped form, later developing a flat 
crown. On mature plants and under good 
conditions produces a loose shaggy 
flower of much charm. 

President Wilson, 93, (Thurlow 1918). 
Large late rose pink, a trifle darker in 
the deep cupped center. Quite tall and 
a rare beauty on established plants. 

Pride of Paulding, 86, (Neely 1920). 
Large, round and full in shape. Rich 
flesh pink with a slight silvery tone. 
Strong stems and plant but in rainy 
seasons it grows so large that it waterlogs. 
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Raoul Dessert, Ra-ool-des-sair, 90, 
{Dessert 1910). Brilliant shell pink of 
a rare shade with very fine fragrance. 
Said by some to be the same shade as 
Walter Faxon but with us is not as bright 
but still very beautiful. 

Rosa Bonheur, R6-sa-bun-err, 90, (Des- 
sert 1905). Very late old rose pink of 
medium size with unusual symmetry, Rose 
scented with stout stems, and plant is 
a strong grower but flowers sometimes 
open one sided with us especially when 
weather is hot. Northern growers prize 
it highly. 

Rose Shaylor, 91, (Shaylor 1920). 
Large pale-flesh, pink-tinted, rose-pink. 
Flat flower that opens hollow in center 
and develops into an unusually broad, flat 
flower that is very handsome. Tall and 
strong with good stems. 

Sarah Bernhardt, 90, (Lemoine 1906). 
Very fine large dark rose pink that al- 
ways develops well and is a rare show 
flower. Very reliable and abundant 
bloomer. 

Solange, So-lanzh, 97, (Lemoine 1907). 
Medium in size, compact and globular, 
opening slowly and growing in beauty 
each day. When opened indoors has rare 
and very delicate shades of cream, buff 
and salmon pink. Solange, Therese and 
Le Cygne are the trio that have probably 
received more unstinted praise than any 
other Peonies. 

Souvenir du Gen. Gallieni, (Riviere 
1917). A rare and entrancing shade of 
lavender pink. A full flower that is al- 
most flat but slightly cupped in the 
center with an irregular tuft of golden 
stamens that casts a very pronounced re- 
fleetion over the whole flower. One of 
our Peony experts has said that Peonies 
should be rated strong on “charm.” To 
me this Peony has unusual charm. I 


cannot understand why it has not been 
rated unless it is not generally known and 
I predict that when it is better known, it 
will get a good rating and become a gen- 
eral favorite. Strong plant and stem. 

Souvenir de Louis Bigot, De-looee-bee- 
go, 91, (Dessert 1913). Vivid rose-pink 
with bright shell-pink center. One of our 
cleanest, brightest pinks and one that has 
advanced in rating. 

Strassbourg, 84, (G&K 1911). Giant 
outer petals, forming a hollow centered 
flower of fine form and great size, paie 
old-rose with lavender cast. Called coarse 
by some but we have included it here 
because of its exceptionally strong plant 
and foliage habits and its undoubted 
vigor. 

Therese, Tay-rayz, 98, (Dessert 1904). 
Enormous long petals of pale, trans- 
lucent old-rose pink. Whole flower il- 
lumined by a golden yellow glow in its 
depths. Should be opened inside as flower 
fades quickly in sunlight. Truly splendid 
in form, texture and color. Needs sup- 
port as flowers are too heavy for stems 
especially in wet weather. How fine to 
leave such a monument as this flower to 
be enjoyed by appreciative. people every- 
where for all time. 

Walter Faxon, 93, (Richardson 1904). 
Brightest and purest shell pink of lumin- 
ous intensity but fades with age in the 
sun. This with that other grand pink 
Milton Hill constitute a far finer monu- 
ment than any marble shaft to the 
memory of one of our old time American 
Peony breeders. 

W. F. Christman, 88, (Franklin 1921). 
Outer petals blush-white shaded pink; 
cupped and waved. Inner petals nar- 
rower and incurved. Opens to true rose 
form of flesh white suffused pink. Strong 
and free flowering plant. 





Does it Pay to Buy Water for the Garden? 


BY CLARA J. DAVIS, (Oregon) 


* F it doesn’t rain pretty soon the 

| garden will be ruined; we ean’t af- 

ford to buy water all Summer.” 

This is a common expression among 
city dwellers who raise vegetables for 
the home and it does seem like a big ex- 
pense to pay for water to give to the 
vegetables. To the thrifty-minded it is 
nerve-racking to listen to water running 
hour after hour and to know that the 
water bill is running up at the same time. 


According to our figures, the garden 
saved about ten dollars a month on the 
grocery bill, while the exeess water bill 
averaged in the neighborhood of seventy- 
five cents a month. And the dry season 
being unusually long last Summer, the 
vegetables, without water would have been 
practically ruined. 

Of course it may be suggested that we 
cannot claim a saving of ten dollars on 
our grocery bill for each dollar paid for 
water. Potatoes and some other early 
crops would have matured before the dry 
weather. This is quite true. But the 
water did produce Tomatoes and other 
plants that were canned and will eut 
down the bill in their turn. Also the 


labor is to be counted—but do we count 
labor put in on a garden? I don’t; it’s 
recreation to me. 

A light wetting is as bad as no wetting 
at all, because it stimulates root-growth 
near the surface where the soil is moist, 
and the plants are then less able to stand 
a dry spell than deep-rooted ones which 
would be the ease if no water were used. 


The best method for irrigation is to 
give the soil a thorough wetting at night. 
Then the next day, or as soon as the soil 
is dry enough to till, go over the surface 
with a garden rake and create a loose 
surface mulch. This will arrest evapo- 
ration, and conserve the moisture below. 
If the rake is not used as soon as the soil 
dries off enough to work it, a erust may 
form on the top of the soil, permitting 
rapid evaporation. 

The conservation of moisture becomes 
more difficult as dry weather advances 
and the surrounding soil robs the garden 
of its moisture. One should concentrate 
on a limited area and utilize all the sur- 
face available. Don’t have any vacant hills 
in your irrigated area, and as soon as a 
plant has produced its fruit pull it up. 
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Teaketties and buckets, which are no longer 
useful for their original purposes, may be used 
for slow saturation of the soil in the garden. 


A eompact irrigated patch should be 
used since the length of the “coast line” 
of the area will be a factor in robbing 
the patch of moisture. Capillary water 
moves equally in all directions, therefore 
a long narrow strip increases the bound 
ary area to which moisture can move 
away from the plants. 

With hill-plants, such as Cucumbers 
or Melons leaky pots will do wonders 
towards keeping the soil moist. A visit 
to the junk piles in the city suburbs, re- 
sulted in a number of leaky teakettles 
and buckets. These were placed near the 
hill-plants and were filled with water. 
The leaks allowed the water to seep 
through just enough to permit a slow 
saturation of the soil near the plants. 
Capillary action from the dry soil draws 
the moisture from the saturated region 
and all the soil surrounding the plant 
acts like a lamp wick, drawing away the 
moisture intended for the plant. 











Leaky reservoirs for individual hilis 
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Editorial Notes 


ATS off for New Jersey! 

papers report that on January Ist 
a law went into effect obliging all bill- 
boards to be taken down. I hope some 
day to again make the trip from New 
York to Washington via the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad and be able to see the 
scenery. I never think of that section 
of New Jersey except as miles and miles 
of billboards; an impression of ugliness 
stamped very deeply on my mind during 
my first trip on the Pennsylvania road, 
so much so in fact that ever since, and 
that was long ago, the very mention of 
billboards produces a very vivid memory 
picture not at all complimentary to New 
Jersey. The Chicago Tribune says, “New 
Jersey is on the way to civilization. 
Illinois should follow.” Can it be that 
the Empire State is going to lag behind? 


The news- 


Now is the time when so many city people 
are travelling through the country, often 
picking everything that attracts their 
faney, or perhaps very innocently enjoy- 
ing a pienie. To all such a warning may 
be helpful. Watch out for Poison Ivy 
and Poison Oak. Go to the nearest 
library and read up about them so that 
you will know how to identify them and 
keep your distance. Some people are not 
affected, while others can not even pass 
them. 

The poisonous principle is said to be 
an oil which can be dissolved by using 
hot water and plenty of soap. The com- 

















Marica Northiana (Brazilian Irides) 


mon laundry soap is advised. 
Make a strong suds and change the water 
frequently; also the gauze or other cloth 


yellow 


used. Take plenty of time and wash 
thoroughly, repeating the serubbing in 
four or five hours. As a precaution wash 
the hair too, as one is so apt to touch it 
with the hands. 

Very susceptible people, as a possible 
preventative, might apply a strong solu- 
tion of soap suds to exposed parts before 
going where danger may lurk. 


Among the “Questions” in the May 
issue is one requesting the correct name 
for “Sacred Palm.” The deseription 
makes that a very easy matter. It is not 
a Palm nor is it saered. It is an Irides, 
(iris-like plant) Marica Northiana. About 
five years ago a man from Atlanta, 
Georgia, wrote asking for the same in- 
formation. An article, containing his 
very graphic description was inserted in 
this department and several letters were 
received in response. Some of the authors 
knew the plant but not its real name. 
Finally a woman wrote giving a full 


account of it, name and all. It was 
thoroughly discussed in the FLOWER 


GROWER at that time and pictures given. 

The writer from Georgia sent me one 
of the little new plants that grows out 
on the blossom stem soon after the 
blooms have dropped. That plant is now 
very large. In facet some of the side 
shoots will have to be taken off when it 
is repotted as I do not want to use a 
flower pot too large to manage conven- 
iently. This year between the middle of 
January and nearly the first of April 
that big plant and three or four smaller 
ones produced sixty-two blossoms. Per- 
haps that effort rather exhausted the 
plants, for at least a dozen more buds 


poked their noses out of the brown 
sheaths and then became dry. As a new 


plant comes from each flower stem, the 
problem of what to do with the off-spring 
becomes an acute one. After all friends 
are supplied, then what? 

Marica Northiana is said to come from 
Brazil and by way of Spain was taken 
to England where it must have received 
its name Northiana from Mr. North. It 
is very easy to grow but is too tender to 
endure the slightest frost. The foliage 
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throughout the vear. 
two ferneries, which 


is most attractive 
My plants are in 
during the Summer stand on the porch 
and several times I have been asked what 
those foliage plants are. 

The blossom which opens early in the 
morning and closes anywhere from three 
o’clock to an occasional 8 P.M., is like a 
small Japanese Iris. The falls are pure 
white and the standards which are quite 
small, a rich, deep-blue at the bottom of 
which, and also at the center on the falls, 
(which do not fall but lie flat), is mossy 
Most delightful of all is 
to look at a blossom with a magnifying 
glass especially with the sunlight on the 
flower. It is waxy and all glistening as 
with frost. There is a delicate perfume, 
but not enough to be overpowering. My 
original plant must be a great admirer 
of Abraham Lincoln in spite of having 
been “born” in Georgia, for it never fails 
to do its best on his birthday. Its very 
first bit of loveliness opened on February 
12 and each year the day is honored. 
This year I had fourteen blossoms on that 
day and any number of friends came to 
see them. Quite a reception in fact. 
Twice, later on, thirteen blooms came at 
one time. 

In its homeland Marica must spread 
something on the plan of the Walking 
Fern and the Strawberry Geranium. 
The flower stem, which at first looks like 
a leaf, becomes very long and as the new 
plant grows, its weight bends down the 
stem which is very narrow at its base. 
In a warm climate where it would be out- 
of-doors the little plant would drop to 
the ground and root. I do not really 
know, but it seems likely that, after a 
time, the long connecting stem would die 
off. If not, there would soon be a regu- 
lar network of plants connected by long 
stems; a fine place to get tripped up. 

One of the Garden Club members to 
whom I had given a plant some time ago, 
had another one presented to her which 
seemed to a trifle different. Its 
first bloom was anxiously awaited in 
March and it did prove to be a little 
different. The plant has broader leaves 
and the flower was somewhat larger; alto- 


brownish green. 


grow 


gether a bigger sister or perhaps cousin, 
More of the 
“moss” on the standards and much less 
of the blue. I wonder if there are other 
varieties ? 


as the eolor varied also. 





Useful Hints for July 


ATCH out during the Summer that 

your Mertensia, if you have any, 
does not get dug into while it is dormant. 
The foliage disappears after the bloom- 
ing season is over. Plants of this habit, 
as well as the spring-flowering bulbs, are 
in danger of being injured, even by their 
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owners, unless their abode is carefully 
marked. The Oriental Poppy also dies 
down for the Summer; but oh, how it 
does self-sow! Where they have once 
been they are liable to appear again each 
year, especially every time the top few 
inches of soil is dug over. The tiny seeds 
must be well protected as they may lie 
in the ground for several years without 
harm, and when conditions are favorable, 
up come the seedlings. 


If there is danger of injury from dry 
spells, try protecting. the shrubs and 
other plants by the new method of using 
peat moss as a mulch. Dig it into the 
soil, but not too close to the main stem. 
Shrubs and woody vines, experts tell us, 
are greatly benefited by digging a hol- 
low around each one just over where the 
“feeder” rootlets are and filling with a 
layer of the moss which had been soaked 
for two weeks and thus contains moisture 
enough to last during the season. Over 
this, fill in again with the dirt removed. 
Peat moss will absorb water like a 
sponge and give it out gradually. In this 
way the ground is always kept cool and 
moist enough for growth. It also sup- 
plies humus to the soil. 


Aphis “love” the weather usually sup- 
plied during July and August. There is 
no cure but a steady keeping at them, 
smothering them with some form of nico- 
tine, helped along with strong soap suds; 
whale oil soap being most highly recom- 
mended. Each female is said to produce 
a dozen or more generations of descend- 
ents. Is there any wonder that they are 
so hard to “down”? 


A dusting spray that many of our 
members find most successful as both in- 
secticide and “disease-icide” consists of 
dusting sulphur, arsenate of lead and to- 
baeco dust; in the proportion of 9-1-1. 
9 lb. of dusting sulphur, 1 of arsenate 
of lead and 1 of tobacco dust gives 11 lbs. 
of spray for a little less than $1.50, as 
put up by a Utiea dealer. In other 
places it would probably average about 
the same. For the usual city garden that 
amount would be sufficient for the entire 
season. 

A sifting can, such as can be obtained 
at any “5 & 10,” sold for flour or sugar 
is handy to use. Or 10cts. can be saved 
by punching holes in the top of a tin ean. 
Coffee and baking powder -cans which 
have a top that sets down over the ean 
are the kind to use. 

_It may be rather late now for preven- 
tion such as is being advocated, that is, 
powdering the ground all around among 
plants liable to be infested with aphis 
or attacked by disease. Just tobacco dust 
alone would be sufficient for the aphis. 
For Asters and other things troubled by 
the white root aphis, use plenty of to- 
bacco dust dug into the soil or soak the 
ground frequently with tobacco water. 
The latter can be made by pouring boil- 
ing water onto any form of tobacco. 
Soap added to it at the same time helps. 


To stimulate growth and improve 
bloom, apply nitrate of soda, just a 
little to each plant and not too close to 
the roots. Water the ground thoroughly 
first or apply just after rain. One 
amateur, who had but a small garden to 
care for, accomplished wonderful results 
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by feeding each plant in her garden one 
teaspoonful, once a week. A certain day 
of the week was “stimulant day.” Most 
of us who are only amateurs err on the 
side of too little attention to occasional 
extra feeding. We are apt to feel quite 
satisfied with applying some form of 
fertilizer either Spring or Fall; then we 
wonder why our plants do not grow as 
well as some friend’s do. 

For trees and large shrubs, perhaps 
even small ones, the following method is 
growing in favor and it sounds very 
sensible: 

With a crow-bar make holes around 
each tree or shrub, out some distance from 
the trunk. The spread of the branches 
will be a guide to how far out to make 
the holes, as the object is to reach the 
tiny rootlets by means of which food is 
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taken up by the tree. The roots, say of 
an Elm, will extend about the same dis- 
tance underground that the branches do 
above. The depth of the holes must 
depend on the size and nature of the tree 
or shrub. Into these holes pour a plenti- 
ful supply of liquid’ manure. For a 
large plant let it soak in and then fill up 
again. 

If commercial fertilizers are used it 
seems as though they could be put into 
the holes in the powdered form and then 
water poured in. The holes are not large 
around and afterward should be filled 
with soil. Even in a lawn they will not 
disfigure long as the grass will quickly 
grow over them. On a smaller scale this 
might be a good way to feed other plants, 
being guided by the nature of growth and 
the depth of the root system. 





Practical Botany;— 


BY ADELLA 


HE stem, consisting of a central 
cylinder, cortex and epidermis, has 
for its main function the bearing 
of leaves and the interchange of food 
materials between leaf and root; but it 
may also be used for storage, as in the 
potato or for food production as in the 
Cactus and the underground stems, or 
stolons, of many species, multiply the 
plants more or less rapidly. 

The tissues of the central cylinder 
oceur in strands known as fibro vascular 
bundles, but important as these strength- 
ening fibers are, the conducting elements 
are not less so, for the leaves are con- 
stantly giving off water by transpiration 
and the supply must be maintained by 
the activity of the roots or “wilting,” 
and ultimately death will occur; and to 
promote the free passage of water, long 
tubes known as tracheal tubes, extend 
from the roots into the leaves. 

These tubes have comparatively large 
openings and thin places in their walls 
allow for the passage of food materials 
into the tubes. These tubes have cross 
partition walls at frequent intervals, but 
they are so thin that they allow water, 
with food in solution, to pass freely 
along the line. Conifers have special- 
ized canals for secreting resin or pitch. 

Latex, a milky secretion of somewhat 
doubtful utility—to the plant—is freely 
produced by some species. Some tropical 
trees yield latex from which rubber is 
made; the Poppy gives opium, and other 
plants supply chewing gum. Most latex 
is white, but that of the Bloodroot is red 
—hence the name—while the Celandine 
produces yellow. In some plants it is 
colorless. 

While the tracheal tubes provide for 
the transportation of water from the 
roots to the leaves, another line of tubes 
must be supplied to carry the food, being 
constantly manufactured by the leaves, 
downward; for obviously the same tubes 
can not carry materials in both directions 
and the “sieve tubes” seem to be the 
routes provided for the transportation of 
these food materials. These sieve tubes 
have thin walls and the partitions that 
strengthen them are perforated so that 


Structure of Stems 
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materials pass freely through them. 

While in many of our plants the stem- 
covering is merely an epidermis—a skin 
—consisting of a protecting layer of cells, 
in old stems and roots, notably in trees, 
this epidermis gradually thickens into a 
corky bark, which forms a much-needed 
protection; not only from mechanical in- 
jury, but from changes of temperature 
and excessive evaporation. As trees hav- 
ing heavy bark grow older, the pressure 
from the growing tissues within causes 
the bark to erack. It grows rough and 
sealy and is gradually worn away, this 
wearing away, or weathering, being 
nearly as rapid as its growth. 

The bark of trees is very interesting, 
each species having its characteristic pat- 
tern; as for instance the papery bark of 
the Birch and the smooth bark of the 
Beech. 

While the stems of most plants with 
which we are familiar are erect, some are 
so weak that they cling in one way or 
another to any available support, often 
climbing to great heights when adequate 
support is furnished. Others trail or 
creep, forming mat plants. 

Trees differ from other plants in their 
ereater size and in length of life. Their 
growth is limited only by outward condi- 
tions—exhaustion of soil, breakage in 
storms, attacks of insects or blights, the 
diffieulty of transporting food and water 
to great heights, and other vicissitudes, 
are too great for even the monarchs of 
the forest to withstand, and sooner or 
later they, like the smaller and feebler 
plants, weaken and perish. 





Lycopodium 
There are several varieties, but the 

variety Running Pine is very showy cov- 
ering the ground completely. It loves 
moist shady places but I have seen it 
growing very thrifty in full sun. It has 
long-rooted creepers that root on the top 
of the ground and spread in every diree- 
tion. The leaves are heavy, a bright green 
and are used in making wreaths for 
Christmas decoration. 

Mrs. H. McKee, (Ohio.) 
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Something for Our Children 


Conducted by ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 








Bible Stories 


HIS month we have the story about a 

boy named David. His father had 
many sheep. In the days when David lived, 
they did not have fields with fences around 
them like we have today. They drove the 
sheep out on the hillsides and mountain- 
sides every morning, staying with them all 
day, and drove them back home again in 
the evening. At night they were kept in 
sheepfolds, or enclosed pens, surrounded by 
a high stone wall. The top of the wall was 
covered with sharp thorn branches so wild 
animals could not jump over. On one side 
of the sheepfold was a gate, which was 
kept closed at night. 

The boy David was a shepherd, or one 
who took care of the sheep. Every morning, 
he drove his father’s sheep out to the hill- 
sides and back at night. He loved the 
sheep and called each one by name. David 
was always kind, ever watching for any 
danger that might come to his flock. Some- 
times wolves or bears would come near. 
The poor sheep were so frightened but their 
kind shepherd was a brave boy and God 
was with him to keep him safe from danger. 

David was never lonely out on the moun- 
tainsides, because he knew God was with 
him. He had a harp and played sweet 
music, singing songs of praises to his God. 
God is like a shepherd to us, and is ever 
watching us to keep danger away if we will 
love and serve Him. We are His sheep. 
Later we will find that the boy David was 
chosen to be a king over God’s people. 





Story of the Nile 


of - Nile is a large river in Africa. 
Located in the northern part, it flows 
down across a desert, furnishing a fertile 
spot for millions of people. We might 
wonder how so many people could live in 
such a desert. The country of Egypt 
through which the Nile flows, is located 
in the northeastern corner of Africa. To 
the East lies the Isthmus of Suez, the 
pathway to Asia, and the Red Sea, 
separated by a range of mountains, from 
the valley of the Nile. To the south lies 
Nubia and to the west stretches the Sahara 
Desert for hundreds of miles; an extinct 
ocean bed. 

The Nile is not like any river in our 
land. It rises in a chain of lakes near 
the Equator. The lakes lie in a heavy rain 
belt and at a certain season the rainfall is 
so constant that the river is greatly 
swollen. It is then joined by tributaries 
which are overflowing with the melting 
snows of the mountains in which they take 
their rise. The main river continues to 
increase so much that it overflows its 
channel and spreads out into the valley on 
either side. 

During the period of high water the 
Nile is heavily loaded with rich mud, and 
when the river recedes, the fertile soil is 
left on the land. The rise of the Nile is 
gradual and does not damage property and 
land as do the spring floods in our country. 
Without the overflow of the Nile, the 
country of Egypt could raise nothing, as 
it not only enriches the land each year, 
but furnishes water to that dry desert. 
Otherwise there would be no food to feed 
all of the vast amount of people who live 
there. 

The river has been bringing soil down 
which has spread over the valley, but 
much of it has also been emptied at the 
mouth of the stream, forming what is 
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called a delta, (so called by the Greeks 
from its resemblance to their letter D). 
After flowing four thousand miles, the Nile 
waters find their way into the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. It is more than a hundred 
miles through this delta, it being formed 
entirely of the mud that is washed down by 
the river. Each year it has been extended 
at least eight feet. thus its area continues 
to increase. Imagine a _ river flowing 
through a valley skirted on each side by a 
great desert so close that you can stand 
with one foot in the fertile valley and the 
other one in a desert waste. 





The Story of Our Flag 


UR first flag was made in 1776 in the 

city of Philadelphia by a woman named 
Betsy Ross. She was a flag-maker of that 
time and her suggestions in the designs and 
making of our Stars and Stripes were quite 
valuable. 

George Washington with two other 
notable men of that day formed the com- 
mittee to decide upon the design. The first 
flag was made from a drawing handed to 
Betsy Ross by these men. She is supposed 
to have suggested making five points on the 
stars instead of six. The flag was made 
in a queer little old house in Philadelphia, 
a place of great interest to visitors to that 
city. 

“Old Glory” is perhaps the best-loved 
name for our flag, which was first applied 
to it by a man named Stephen Driver, who 
was an old sea captain. He loved his flag 
very dearly, flying it from his shir sailing 
from port at Salem, Mass. When he first 
sent the new flag aloft on his vessel, he 
christened it “Old Glory.” He was after- 
ward called “Old Glory Driver.” 

The original flag had thirteen stripes and 
thirteen stars representing the thirteen 
original colonies in the United States. 
Later, it was changed to let a star represent 
a state as it was brought into the Union, 
but there are still the thirteen stripes which 
represent the thirteen original Colonies. 


Suppose we make a flag with your col- 
ored crayons. Remember to make thirteen 
stripes, every other one red and the other 
white. Make the blue field with white 
stars. Put the stars in rews, six rows with 
eight stars in each row. 


Suppose we learn a little flag ralute. To 
salute the flag, stand up straight, facing 
the flag. Raise the right hand to the fore- 
head during the salute. At the close, 
gradually lower the hand to the side. 

I give my head, my heart and my 
hand to my countrij—one country, one 
language and one flag. 

The white on the flag means to be pure. 
Red, to be brave and blue means to be true. 
a is what our Stars and Stripes stands 
or. 





Story of a Sea Animal 


A VERY interesting little inhabitant of the 
sea is a Crustacean, known as the 
Barnacle. In the adult state, it attaches 
itself to foreign objects. Moving objects 
seem to appeal more to it than stationary 
ones, whales, bottom of ships, floating tim- 
ber, rock and wharf timbers being favorites. 

When the egg hatches, the young is a 
mere worm, with six limbs and a project- 
ing horn on each side, the lower side of the 
head being fitted with an upper lip. Like 
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other creatures that moult (shed their 
covering), as they grow, the worm sheds 
its skin several times, finally attaining a 
much larger size, and becomes a swimming 
creature. It is now fitted with a bivalve 
shell much like the clam. 

The Barnacle takes a rest soon after fast- 
ening itself, during which time it becomes 
an adult, somewhat as the caterpillar be- 
comes a Butterfly. There is some difference 
between the two, however. The Butterfly is 
as large at death as it was at birth but 
the Barnacle continues to grow as long as it 
lives. There are a number of classes ac- 
cording to their manner of living. 

It is not known where the name Barnacle 
came from but it seems to have come from 
the name of the Barnacle Goose found in 
Europe. Later, it was given to the little 
creatures of the sea. The Barnacle has no 
heart or blood vessels and of course has no 
breathing organs. The flavor of the meat is 
something like that of the Lobster or 
Shrimp. 





Something to Make 


Many of the Fourth of July noise makers 
are very dangerous to use, but a fire- 
cracker pistol is not dangerous as it affords 
a way to hold firecrackers so they will not 
explode in the fingers. 

The firecracker pistol is only a wooden 
pistol with a place to hold the fire cracker. 
Cut it from a soft pine board about three- 
fourths inches thick. It can be whittled out 
with a jackknife. Bore a hole in the muzzle 
to fit a firecracker, which would usually be 
about three-eights inches in diameter. A 
slit should be made in the end of the muzzle 
to allow the cracker to be pushed out after 
shooting. 

Your pistol can be made any size you 
like but of course the hole has to be the 
correct size to hold the cracker and not too 
deep. 





Drouth Effects in Maryland 


I stood a few days ago (in May) ona 
lawn three doors from my own house, at 
the corner of a street, and counted 20 
trees killed by the drouth, including ever- 
greens and various deciduous trees. 
Some rather curious things happened in 
this connection. 

Where a tree stood near cultivated 
ground, with roots extending under the 
cultivated ground on the one side, and 
under turf on the other side, in several 
instances that part over the turf died. 
The other half of the tree with roots 
under cultivated ground survived. 

Not only trees, but a great number of 
shrubs of various kinds, notably Deutzia, 
were killed in this neighborhood. How- 
ever, we are now having rain in abun- 
dance, and where trees and plants are 
alive they look very vigorous and verdant. 


W. T. L. Taviarerro, (Md.) 


EpD1ToR’s NOTE: 

Here is a lesson from the drouth which is 
a very important one and it seems conclusive 
as stated. A mulch of any kind is a great 
protection against drouth and although some 
of the scientific boys are trying to make us 
believe that a dust mulch will not prevent 
— of moisture, they have not suc- 
ceeded to any considerable extent in convinc- 
ing those who really know. Just how effective 
a dust mulch may be, I do not pretend to be 
sure, but I believe that this will be susceptible 
of an actual test in the right sort of an 
apparatus. Probably nothing quite so effective 
as mulch paper, but still there are spots which 
cannot be covered with the paper so that 
possibly a cultivation mulch (dust mulch) may 
| — eae in fact as paper in certain types 
of soil. 

Let us have more information, friends, along 
this line, and any reader who makes tests 
should report good results. 
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Nature Studies and Notes 




















The Masters’ 


Hiking Club at its organization meeting, 


Castle Cavern, 


Lookout Mountain, Feb. 22, 1931, under direction of Robert Sparks Walker 


An Enthusiastic Outdoor Organization 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER. 


of late years has been robbing hun- 

dreds of thousands of people of the 
much needed body and mental recrea- 
tion. Sensible men and women have be- 
gun to realize that there is no substitute 
for this natural exercise, and that the 
graceful as well as the supple human 
body will in generations to come, be lost 
if the art and practice of systematic and 
regular walking is abandoned. 

As evidence of the revival interest in 
outdoor walking, at a luncheon-meeting, 
February 22, 1931, at Castle Caverns, 
Lcokout Mountain, Tennessee, there were 
twenty hiking elubs organized inside of 
one hour, which in two months had grown 
to forty clubs with a total membership of 
about one thousand members. 

But these hiking elubs had a splendid 
inducement for coming into existence. 
Through the generosity of Mr. Adolph 
S. Ochs, publisher of the New York 
Times, who himself is a Chattanoogan, 
there is being developed a_ beautiful 
scenic park, known as the Chattanooga- 
Lookout Mountain Park, embracing 3,500 
acres of wooded land, adjoining the city 
limits. It is a wonderful nature spot, 
dotted with huge lichen-covered boulders, 
bordered at the top of the mountain by 
majestic palisades, and filled with small 
animal life, and covered with the most 
interesting species of wild flowers and 
trees. In twenty minutes from the time 
the hiking members leave the center of 
the business district, they may be in the 
wilds of Lookout Mountain, where thev 
find more than 11 miles of hiking and 
riding trails already laid out. The 
grounds are so extensive that they may 
hike once a week for months without 
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covering all the park property. While 
hikes are taken almost every day in the 
week by certain clubs, Sunday afternoon 
is proving the most popular hour. Col. 
Milton B. Ochs, brother to the New York 
publisher is actively in charge of the de- 
velopment, which when completed will 
give Chattanooga one of the most unique 
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and largest parks of the kind in the 
United States. 

The Masters Hiking Club, composed of 
the leaders and their assistants, meets 
onee a month and the leader handles 
Nature subjects directly connected with 
the plants, and animal life found on the 
mountain, which in turn is passed on to 
the individual members by the various 
club leaders on subsequent hikes. 

There is situated in the Park property, 
the United States Government reservation 
which embraces a part of the ground on 
which the famous Civil War “Battle 
Above the Clouds” was fought in 1863. 
There is also the beautiful building made 
of rustic mountain stone known as Castle 
Caverns, situated directly over the Look- 
out Mountain eaves. A safe and com- 
fortable elevator descends more than four 
hundred feet into the earth giving easy 
aeeess to these beautiful natural sights 
in the bowels of the earth. Thus the 
hikers on Lookout Mountain have besides 
the natura] creations, the historie grounds 
and an opportunity for studying the re- 
markable stalactites, stalagmites, and 
helectites in the caverns. 





Do you love Nature and do you seek 
her truths? If so, Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son pays you this tribute: 

“He who knows the most, he who 
knows the sweets and what virtues are in 
the ground, the waters, the plants, the 
heavens, and how to come to these en- 
chantments, is the rich and roval man. 
Only as far as the masters of the world 
have called in Nature to their aid, ean 
they reach the height of magnificence!” 

Another nature poet said, 


*Man’s rich with little, were his judgment true, 

Nature fs frugal and her wants are few, 

These few wants answered bring sincere de- 
lights, 

But fools create themselves new appetites !” 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER. 


ATURALISTS have many per- 
N plexing problems yet to solve. 

There are mysteries on every hand 
that still beg for satisfactory explana- 
tions. Among them is the proper under- 
standing of the stimulus that is injected 
by certain insects which causes the ab- 


normal formations on trees and plants 
called Galls. These appear in the buds, 
the twigs, the leaves, and even the flowers 
of certain plants. It seems that every 
tree and every plant has its own peculiar 
kind of Gall. There is the common and 
familiar Ball Gall of the Goldenrod, 
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whose grub inside furnishes the Chickadee 
a most dependable supply of fresh meat 
for his winter luncheon. There is the 
well-known Blackberry Cane Gall, that is 
so large that it stands out prominently 
even in a patch of wild Blackberry 
bushes. There is the beautiful Wool- 
sower Gall of the White Oak, as hand- 
some as any blooming flower and whose 
pulp is edible and tasty. There is the 
remarkable aggregate Gall of the Black- 
jack tree; the Marble Galls, and the 
dainty Oak Apples and Ink Galls. The 
most of these are as beautiful as they are 
remarkable. 

But one of the most interesting kind 
is the Horned Oak Gall that seems to be 
confined entirely to the branches of the 
Spanish Oak tree. 

This Gall is made by a small wasp- 
like insect (Hymenoptera) who punc- 
tures the tender twigs in early Spring- 
time with her needle-like ovipositor and 
deposits her tiny eggs within. The stimu- 
lus which may surround the eggs causes 
the downward flow of the sap and proto- 
plasm to construet a substantial bungalow 
to house the young Gall Insects. But 
this is not all. The tree must feed the 
infant and care for it unselfishly until 
it is fully grown. To do this, the tree 
sends its stareh and sugar in a solution 
into the baby’s cottage and feeds it care- 
fully and tenderly. When fully grown, 
the worm forms a small cocoon, trans- 
forms into a winged insect and flies away. 

The curious thing about this Gall is 
that after the insect has emerged, the cell 
in which it grew to maturity immediately 
takes growth, forming a small hollow 
horn-like creation and shoots through the 
Gall, following the orifice made by the 
emerging insect. This strange creation 
keeps on growing until the end sticks out 
as a horn. When dry, it may be ex- 
tracted with the fingers as one removes an 
old loose tooth from an animal’s jawbone 
that has been exposed to the weather. 

The study of Galls offers the nature 
student a chance of a lifetime for re- 
search work, a hobby that keeps his 
leisure moments well and profitably em- 
ployed the rest of his days. The student 
of Gall Insects soon learns that certain 
kinds of inseets know how to perform 
natural wonders that humanity is_ too 
dumb to comprehend. 





Random Nature Notes 


In April, 1931, I found two pure-white 
Bird-foot Violets. I wonder if any reader 
of the FLower Grower has had a similar 
experience ? 


The English Sparrow has some worthy 
traits. He destroys thousands of ter- 
mites at a time when the male and fe- 
male start on their honeymoon trip. Thus 
he saves many a wooden structure from 
destruction. He also destroys many 
Dandelion and other weed seeds. 


A matured Dandelion head contains 
approximately 225 seeds, each one form- 
ing a part of a perfect parachute. 


The seed-ball of a Syeamore (Button- 
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Our Native American Oak Species 


(From Bulletin of Arnold Arboretum ) 


HE genus Quercus, to which Oak 
| trees belong, is widely distributed 
through the northern hemisphere and 
some of the species are unsurpassed in 
beauty and magnificence among the trees 
contained in this hemisphere. Compara- 
tively little attention has been paid to them 
as ornamental trees in this country. One 
is reminded of this fact when the splendor 
of the autumn color of several of the species 
in this climate is shown, and regrets that 
so few Oaks are found in our plantations. 
Oaks have the reputation of growing slowly, 
and owing to this reputation have been 
neglected by planters. Some of the hand- 
somest of the American Oaks, including all 
the species, are confined to the Southern 
States, to the Pacific Coast Region, and to 
Arizona and New Mexico. 

The early Spring is one of the seasons 
when our northern Oaks can be studied to 
good advantage, for the color of the very 
young leaves and the amount and character 
of their hairy covering is different on every 
species. These characters are constant from 
year to year, and it is easier to distinguish, 
for example, a Black Oak (Quercus velu- 
tina) from a Scarlet Oak (Q. coccinea) by 
the unfolding leaves than it is by the 
mature leaves which on some individuals 
of these species are difficult to distinguish. 
In the Autumn the leaves of Oak trees turn 
later than most of our deciduous trees; the 
color, however, is assumed irregularly on 
different individuals of the same species, 
and on some of them they are green while 
on others they are scarlet or yellow. Oak 
trees form the brilliant feature certainly 
of the North American forest in late 
Autumn, and if for no other reason should 
be planted for the autumn color of their 
foliage; it is surprising that they are not 
more generally planted, especially as the 
Autumn colors of many of them, like some 
individuals of the White Oak and the Scar- 
let Oak, are not surpassed by those of any 
trees in the northern forests. It is true 
that nearly all Oak trees, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of the common Red Oak, are 
difficult to transplant unless this is done 
when the plants are very young seedlings, 
but when finally transplanted when only 
one or two years old, they grow, as has 
been seen in the Arboretum, as rapidly or 
more rapidly than any other deciduous 
trees hardy here, with the exception per- 
haps of Willows and Poplars. For the 
decoration of parks, parkways and road- 
sides they are superior to other trees, 
especially Elms and Ashes, for they grow 
as rapidly or more rapidly when once estab- 
lished and are rarely ruined by wind which 
every year in northern city parks destroys 
hundreds or even thousands of Elms, which 
are perhaps the most popular trees to use 
in this country for this purpose because 
they can be transplanted when of large size. 
Lightning, of course, injures an Oak as 
often and as seriously as it does any other 
tree, but apart from lightning Oak trees are 
rarely injured by accidents, and the insects 
which attack them are no less easy to 
handle than the insects which have been 
so destructive to Elms. 

The new parkways in the neighborhood of 
Boston have in the last twenty years been 
generally planted with Red Oaks and fifty 
years hence these should make magnificient 
spectacles, and long survive the American 
and European Elms which have been so 
often used for this purpose. There is not 
a single Oak tree, certainly of any age, on 


sprung up since bear no evidence that he 
ever planted an Oak of any species, although 
Mt. Vernon is well suited to produce Oaks 
of ornamental value. In the extreme 
southern states, especially in Natchez, Mis- 
sissippi, and Louisiana, planters a hun- 
dred years ago fortunately planted Live 
Oaks and these are probably now the finest 
Oak trees which have been planted in the 
United States. It is interesting that one 
of the handsomest Oak trees in the United 
States is the hybrid Quercus Comptonae 
which appeared many years ago on Dr. 
Duncan’s plantation near Natchez. This 
tree, which was destroyed a year or two ago 
by a storm, has produced a few seedlings 
which are growing near Natchez, and occa- 
sionally in Louisiana, and which are now 
great trees unsurpassed in beauty. 

' Some one should take up the hybridiza- 
tion of Oaks seriously, especially the 
Chinese and Japanese species, for judging 
by our small experience with hybrid Oaks 
efforts to increase the forms in this manner 
promises to add valuable material to our 
plantations in the northern hemisphere. 
Occasionally hybrids will be found growing 
naturally, but it is not probable that un- 
known hardy species are likely to be dis- 
covered except possibly in the great unex- 
plored region in northern Tibet and on the 
high mountains of northern Kansu in north- 
western Clina. 





Drouth and Tree Growth 


In connection with article on page 59, 
February issue, of THE FLOWER GROWER: 

The past Winter we cut considerable 
wood for fuel and found a rather inter- 
esting story. One White Oak (dead) de- 
“aved in center, estimated about 225 
years old. We did not have a microscope, 
but roughly here is what we found; 
some 50 annular rings inward from bark 
were approximately the same, about ten 
to fourteen rings to an inch. Then some 
six to ten rings so close together that 
they could not be counted with the 
naked eye. Then some 56 to 60 rings 
running about nine to twelve, one inch, 
diameter. Inside of this again some 
six to ten rings too close together to 
count. This situation again duplicated 
before rings disappeared owing to heart 
decay. 

A White Ash, nearby, partially dead 
in top, showed a much more rapid growth 
for the last 56 years, the annular rings 
running from five to nine per inch in 
diameter. Also the next ten or twelve 
rings toward heart of tree were too close 
to count. Then 55 rings about the same 
as the 56 outer ones, then another ten 
or twelve rings in less than one-quarter 
of an inch. Then seven rings each about 
one-quarter inch, next to heart of tree. 

We intended to cut several more trees 
and borrow a microscope, (one who cuts 
wood for fuel, cannot buy microscopes 
and be consistent), but a_hit-shipper 
broke my leg and put an end to wood 
eutting. ; 

Looks to me as though the annular 
growth of trees is not only going to 
show a decrease for 1930, but this situa- 
tion may carry on for five or six years 


: , Boston Common; and the comparatively few more before they return to normal 
wood) tree contains approximately 2,000 Oak trees growing at Mt. Vernon either growth. 
seeds. before Washington’s time or which have Outver H. Joy, (Ohio) 
a CT waste ces Simssantaerer. Ciabctsane OR Tale 10299 
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The Rock Garden and Rock Plants 


BY DAVID W. ARCHIE, (Mich.) 
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The above sketches show method of placing rocks for garden on a sloping place, as a retaining wall 


and on a level. 
the soil and that the rocks are solidly placed. 


OOKS have been written about the 
B construction of Rock Gardens, so 

directions within the confines of a 
magazine must necessarily be brief. 

A Rock Garden is, first of all, a place 
in which to grow plants whose home is 
amongst the rocks—Alpines in particular. 
But it is also a place in which many 
other plants may be grown to perfection. 
Rocks, being very poor conductors of 
heat, remain always cool beneath the sur- 
face of the soil. This conserves the 
moisture for the plants in what, without 
the rocks, might be an intolerable situa- 
tion. On natural rock ledges one may 
find many plants thriving in the merest 
crevices where sustenance seems impos- 
sible, but upon closer inspection it will be 
noticed that the roots penetrate deeply 
into the smallest fissures,—there finding 
the necessary moisture and nourishment. 
Long, deep roots, out of all proportion 
to the size of the plants, is a character- 
istic of most Alpines and Rock Plants. 

The first consideration in building a 
Rock Garden is, of course, the choice of 
a site. Unless you are prepared to study 
Rock Gardening intensively, it is wise to 
leave the lawn and perennial borders as 
they are and build your Rock Garden in 
some more secluded spot. Unsightly 
corners can often be transformed with a 
few rocks, a few seeds or plants,—and 
a strong back. Or perhaps you have a 
slope where the grass doesn’t grow. If 
so, put in a retaining wall or bury a few 
large rocks and combine utility with 
beauty. 


The one essential for successful Rock 
Gardening is perfect drainage; and that 
means a porous soil, as well as some 
method of preventing water from stag- 
nating about the deeply penetrating 
roots. Unless you have a naturally well- 
drained soil, a generous layer of coarse 
gravel, erushed stone, broken bricks or 
some other porous material should be 
placed underneath. The accompanying 
illustration shows the details. 

The kind of rocks used is not so im- 
portant as many writers would have one 
believe. Use whatever is available and 
strive for a natural arrangement. Ortho- 
dox Rock Gardeners use one kind of 
rock, (or two if they are reserving a 


Note provision made for drainage and that the rocks slant downward to let water to 
Fig. 1 shows course of root system of Rock Plants. 


section for limestone-loving plants) ecare- 
fully placed, to look like a natural out- 
cropping, and, in the long run, these are 
generally the most pleasing; but if you 
enjoy collecting rocks from here, there 
and everywhere, don’t let what others say 
stop you. Your Rock Garden is for your 
own enjoyment and the rocks will still 
be there to bring back pleasant memories 
of trips afield, long after the original 
plants are gone. 

More important, is the proper placing 
of the rocks. They should be as large as 
possible and buried deeply and firmly, 


’ 
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lying on their natural bases and not too 
closely together. A third or a fourth 
above the surface is plenty. Ram the soil 
carefully behind the rocks to prevent air 
pockets. Rocks should slope slightly to 
the back to lead water into the soil and 
the upper ones should not overhang those 
below. Even a wall should slope back 
from 6 to 12 inches to three feet of 
height, although some plants will grow 
in a practieally perpendicular wall. 

The soil to use depends entirely upon 
the kind of plants you intend to use, but 
the usual Rock Plants do well in any 
fairly good, porous garden loam. It 
should, however, contain a good propor- 
tion of sharp sand. What suits most 
plants is a mixture of 13 coarse sand, ¥ 
loam, and 1% leaf-mold, but many of 
those from the high mountain regions do 
better in a rather poorer soil. The best 
plan is to leave pockets between the rocks, 
filling these with the particular sort of 
soil each plant wants. Manure should be 
used sparingly, if at all, and then only 
if well-rotted. The weed seeds which it 
always contains are a particular nuisance 
in the Rock Garden for they have a way 
of growing in the smallest crevices where 
even fingers can’t reach them. And too 
rich a soil usually results in much foliage, 
few flowers and short-lived plants. This 
also applies to certain perennial border 
plants but more especially to Alpines; as 
their home is in stony, barren places, and 
where they bloom profusely on the most 
meager fare. Leaf-mold is much safer 
and more satisfactory. 





Another Year with Rock Plants 


BY MRS. J. X. 


O MANY plants are recommended 
S for the Rock Garden it is hard to 

choose. Then again we pick up a 
magazine and find that although certain 
plants thrive in a rock, we must not use 
them. 

Sedums for instance, one writer says, 
“are not used in the best Rock Gardens.” 
But for all that, nine out of ten catalogs 
list them for such positions. But to most 
of us, Sedums seem made to grow, creep, 
and cuddle among rocks. Sedum acre, 
album, stolonifera, hispanicum, kamtscha- 
ticum, sieboldi, and _ spectabile, give 
flowers in white, yellow and rose. 


Rosy Milfoil, (Achillea Cerise Queen) 
is highly recommended for Rock Beds. 
It sueceeds admirably, blooms over a long 
season, and its feathery dark-green foli- 
age is attractive from early till late,— 
but it doesn’t “belong.” It looks out of 
place; in other words, the right plant 
in a wrong place. So that comes out. 
Where this comes out, Oenothera youngii 
goes in. This plant seems to have an 
affinity with rocks and they seem to 
belong together. The same can be said 
of the old-time double Buttereup. This 
looks best in the lower parts of the bed, 
and its runners wander about catching a 
bit of soil here and there. 


To us New Englanders, God has shown 
us some beautiful examples of natural 
Rock Gardens and in a tiny pocket of 
soil here and there I tuck in that baby 


WHITE, (Vt.) 


member of the Iris family, the Blue- 
eyed Grass. 

Every list contains Maiden Pink, 
Dianthus deltoides, as a Rock Plant and 
no one plant is more satisfactory. The 
foliage is neat throughout the year and 
its bright little flowers continue for some 
time. The Grass Pinks, (Dianthus 
plumarius), are good; but to me not as 
attractive in rock work as its smaller 
relative. 

Saponaria ocymoides comes well recom- 
mended and surely is easy to start from 
seeds and its habit of growth is especially 
good for such work. Mine did not bloom 
the first season from seed. Phlox subu- 
lata is another plant always listed, but 
the foliage acquires the look of dead hay 
during the summer months, and the plant 
is often too aggressive. 

Phlox divaricata is the delicate lilae- 
blue Phlox, to me much more pleasing in 
growth; while Phlox orata canadensis, 
in the brightest of rosy pinks, to me is 
best of all. The leaves form a rosette 
on the ground making a charming back- 
ground, and they retain their freshness 
throughout the season. 

I have mentioned only low-growing 
plants as my own Rock Garden is small, 
perhaps thirty by fifteen feet; so too 
large plants seem out of place. 

The Cheiranthus allioni, Siberian Wall- 
flower, growing about a foot in height, 
combines well with rocks in a_ small 
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space. This has the most brilliant orange 
flowers I have ever seen, a most peculiar 
shade. This is a biennial. 

Most of us country-dwellers know the 
Running Cinquefoil and the Shrubby 
Cinquefoil. But they have good relatives 
known as Potentilla with flowers of rose 
to deep bronzy-red. These grow from 
one to two feet tall, but unite well with 
a rocky New England landscape. 

While in one lower corner there is the 
Wild Purple-flowering Raspberry that 
we find growing in our rocky woods, and 
hee it is planted to shade the Violets 
and Polyanthus Primulas. A bit farther 
out is a pocket filled with Star of Bethle- 
hem, Ornithogallum. You have no idea 
how pretty these are, or the common yel- 
low Daffodils, until you can sec them 
nestled in a cozy corner among gray lime- 
stone rocks. 

Some day perhaps I can go where the 
Toad Flax (Linaria) makes the landscape 
gay with yellow Snapdragon-like flowers, 
and I’ll bring some home, but just now I 
have only the Dwarf-blue Linaria. 

But start a wee Rock Bed,—it is 
fascinating. 





Growing Hardy Lilies 


HAVE a passion for Lilies, and have 

thrown away quite a little hard-earned 
cash on bulbs which have proved deter- 
mined not to grow in my garden. I have 
very heavy, adobe-clay soil, and although 
I always prepare a special pocket of 
sandy soil for the bulbs, many never ap- 
peared after the first Summer. 

The Lilies which grow lustily for me 
are the Tiger, Candidum, Regale, Umbel- 
latum, and Speciosum rubrum. Humboldti 
appeared on two suceessive years but each 
time was scratched up by the chickens, 
and so did not show a green shoot the 
third year. I am sure it will grow, how- 
ever, and intend to buy more bulbs (now 
that the chickens are no more!) 

Regale Lily is a stem-rooting sort which 
needs to be planted ten inches deep. It is 
perhaps the best of all for an amateur, 
besides being one of the most beautiful. I 
have planted it both Spring and Fall with 
equal suecess, and it gets better year after 
year. It will grow in either sun or shade, 
and is very easily raised from seed. 

Lilium eandidum is only a base rooter, 
and needs but two inches of earth over 
the bulb. It will grow in either sun or 
shade, too, and although most firms de- 
clare it absolutely must be planted in 
September, I have bought bulbs at “the- 
five-and-ten,” which have done excellently. 

The Tiger Lily is stem-rooting and so 
needs deep planting. I have planted 
bulbs both in Fall and Spring with eaual 
results. I always grow this in the shade, 
but I have seen it in sunbaked positions. 

Speciosum rubrum is an exquisite thing, 
with gracefully curving petals of rosy hue, 
coming into bloom late in the year. It is 
another stem-rooter and so needs deep 
planting. These bulbs are only available 
in the Spring, I believe. 

Lilium umbeliatum is one of the first 
to bloom, sending up its tall stems 
crowned with orange bells in June. It is 
a stem-rooter. 


Mrs. Maup CHEGwippEN, (Utah). 
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Dahlia Culture 


To THE Epbrror :— 


Will you give me information regarding the 
growing of Dahlias in a commercial way, suit- 
able soil, preparation of same, kind of fertil- 
izer, planting time, digging time, best methods 
of classifying, storing and general care through 
Winter? Would the Dahlia seeds that are 
advertised be suitable for this kind of work, 
and, if so, how long would it take to produce 
the regulation size bulb that is usually sold? 
Is there any disease or insect attack that the 
Dahlia is subject to? If so, what spray is 
used to eliminate this trouble? 

A. H. 8. (N. J.) 

Answer:—If you contemplate raising 
Dahlia roots for commercial purposes, you 
must propagate from tubers of good named 
sorts. Dahlias cannot be depended on to 
come true from seeds, and though you can 
raise many charming sorts for the home 
garden, you could only sell such tubers 
as unnamed seedlings at low prices. If 
you are inexperienced in Dahlia culture, 
it would be wise to experiment in a small 
way first, buying tubers of standard sorts, 
and studying their development in field 
culture. While fine Dahlias are grown 
under garden conditions in your locality, 
the large areas of commercial culture in 
New Jersey are south of Bergen County. 

Any rich soil that will grow good corn 
will suit Dahlias, hut it should be able to 
hold moisture during severe droughts. 
Barnyard manure, well worked in, after 
broadcasting, is desirable, and commercial 
fertilizer is excellent used with the ma- 
nure. A_ top-dressing of bonemeal and 
nitrate of soda may given later. The 
ground must be thoroughly worked before 
planting. Constant and regular tillage is 
required, but deep tillage should never be 
given after the plants begin to bloom. 
The surface should be frequently stirred 
so as to prevent baking; this will prevent 
evaporation of moisture, and keep the soil 
coo] beneath. 

Opinions vary as to time of planting, 
but in your locality April 15 to May 1 is 
safe for large roots, the rule being to 
plant two weeks before danger of frost is 
over. Many authorities advise later 
planting, but our experience is against it. 
Small roots, or green plants, should not 
be set out so early, and it is better to de- 
lay until danger of frost is over, from the 
first to the 10th of May. 

The roots are dug as soon as the tops 
are killed by frost. After removing all 
the soil possible from them, allow them 
to dry in the air for a few hours. It is 
a desirable plan to stand them upside 
down while they are drying, so that any 
moisture will drain out of the hollow 
stems. Store in a cellar or any other 
cool place free from frost. If the storage 
place is very dry, or is not frostproof, put 
in boxes or barrels and cover with dry 
sand or sawdust, to prevent freezing or 
shriveling. Keep varieties in separate con- 
tainers, or attach wire labels to the clumps, 
so there will be no confusion. 

Diseases attacking Dahlias are rare, un- 
der garden conditions. Two insects oc- 
easionally causing considerable trouble are 
the common stalk borer and the tarnished 
plant bug, but neither of these can be 
controlled by spraying. In field culture 
fertility and tillage keep the plants ahead 
of insect attack. 

We do not understand what is meant by 
“classifying.” Recognized named sorts are 
classified in the trade lists, whether Show, 
Cactus, Peony-flowered, Pompon, etc. 


—(Rural New-Yorker.) 


Gladiolus Bulblets and Gladiolus 
Bulbs 


To THE EpIToR :— 


Just what size is a Gladiolus bulblet and at 
what size do they become small bulbs? 

These bulblets in question, which I claim 
bloomed the first year planted, were none of 
them over one-half inch in diameter or about 
the size of the end of the little finger on a 
woman’s hand. . 

It was stated that bulblets do not bloom the 
first year generally ‘speaking, and I planted 
what I thought were bulblets early in_ the 
Spring and they bloomed early in the Fall. 
I want information on this subject as I know 
little about growing Glads except to put them 
in the soil and give them plenty of water. 


D. 8. C. (Tex.) 

Answer:—Size has nothing to do with 
whether a Gladiolus is a bulb or a bulblet. 
Some bulblets are as much as _ three- 
quarters of an inch or more in diameter, 
and some bulbs are smaller than one- 
quarter of an inch. A bulb has made top 
growth (foliage) above ground; and a 
bulblet grows from the base of the Mother 
bulb, and has no foliage or top growth. 
That is what makes the difference between 
a bulb and a bulblet and size is not the 
determining factor. 

Some varieties of Glads make a few 
very large bulblets. One that I think 
of is Conspicious which makes very large 
bulblets which germinates very readily. 
On the other hand, some varieties make a 
large number of very small bulblets like 
Mrs. Dr. Norton and Schwaben. Norton 
especially is one of the most prolific bulb- 
let-makers in the entire list of Glads; 
several hundred on a mother bulb being 
not at all uncommon. 

While it is possible to bloom a variety 
from bulblets the first year; this is gen- 
erally possible only by planting the bulb- 
lets indoors (in the North) so as to have 
a longer time for growth. When weather 
conditions have moderated sufficiently, 
then the plant is set outdoors and under 
these conditions bulblets have been known 
to bloom the first year. 

Mapison Cooper. 





Propagating Oriental Poppies 
To THE EDITOR :-— 


Are Oriental Poppies raised by seed or root 
cuttings? What is the best time to plant 
seed or make cuttings, also best time to trans- 
plant? Do they need any special os? 


Answer :—Oriental Poppies are usually 
propagated by division or root cuttings. 
The proper time to transplant, divide or 
make cuttings is after blooming is over, 
in late July or August, when the plants are 
dormant. If divided in Spring they do not 
recover in time to bloom, but they grow in 
Autumn, so that divided plants make a 
good start for the following Spring. Like 
other Poppies, the Oriental may be raised 
from seed, the safest plan being to sow in 
pots and winter over in a frame, a practice 
that is also followed with Iceland Poppies, 
but they are all impatient of root disturb- 
ance, and for this reason are usually sown 
where they are to remain. Personal ex- 
perience with Oriental Poppies from seed 
has been discouraging, but we get excellent 
results from division. 

In common with other Poppies, the 
Oriental varieties like a warm open soil 
and a sunny situation. If the place 
selected is congenial, they multiply rapidly, 
spreading into a strong group that makes 
a gorgeous display. There are a number 
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of fine garden varieties, orange, scarlet, 
crimson, salmon and rose. We especially 
like Olympia, a double flame-colored variety, 
blooming earlier than the others, which is 
very vigorous in growth. 

—(Rural New-Yorker.) 





Wants to Retard Tulip Bloom 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Can you give me any information about 
keeping Tulip blooms? I have a bed of Dar- 
wins, also a bed of Cottage. These were in 
full bud on May 10th, and it seems as though 
they would bloom in a few days. While not 
all will open at the same time, it is probable 
that they will be gone before Decoration Day. 

In past years, I have cut them, put them 
in water and set them in the cellar, but a 
week seems as long as I can keep them in 
that way. Is there any better way, and how 
long can they be kept in good condition? 


New Hampshire Reader. 

Answer:—Your method of handling is 
about as good as can be adopted on a 
practical basis. A little salt might be 
added to the water which is used to good 
advantage, but this will not have an im- 
portant retarding effect. Low tempera- 
ture and darkness will retard the open- 
ing of the bloom as well as anything. So 
the cooler the cellar can be kept and the 
darker, the better. The length of time 
blooms may be retarded in this way 
depends on temperature very largely, and 
if put in cold storage at a temperature of 
about 40°, they might be held two or three 
weeks. However, the longer bloom is held 
after the buds are well -developed, the 
shorter its life when brought to the light 
and into ordinary temperatures. This prob- 
lem of retarding blooms for Decoration Day 
is one which has puzzled many people and 
it can be solved only as above, so far as 
my information goes. 

Will anv reader who has further sug- 
gestions please offer them for the benefit 
of others? 

—(Eprror) 





Spinach in Summer 
To THE EprTor :— 
Will you inform me what kind of Spinach to 


grow in my garden that can be used through 
the Summer? I planted one kind that went 


to seed as it grew. 
W. iH. T. (N. Y.) 


Answer :—The enly kind of spinach that 
can be grown in the Summer is the New 
Zealand. It is not a true Spinach, but 
is a good substitute. Plant early in the 
Spring in rows two feet apart. The seed 
should be soaked in warm water 24 hours 
before planting. The shoots are not cut, 
as in the regular Spinach, but the leaves 
are picked off the long stems which grow 
two or more feet high. This Spinach 
needs a liberal supply of high-grade fer- 
tilizer, running 7 or 8 per cent in nitrogen. 


Wm. Perkins (in Rural New-Yorker). 





Do Asters Cross-pollinate? 
To THE EDITOR :— 


When different colors of Astors are planted 
in adjacent rows or in a mixture, will they 
cross-pollinate? In other words, will the 
colors come true to their individual parents? 


F. C. WEILER ( Mass.) 

Answer :—Yes, Asters cross-pollinate if 
near each other, but this does not affect 
the bloom of the individual plants for 
that year. It is the progeny or seedlings 
resulting from the planting of the seed 
which results from the crossing of the 
two varieties, that is affected by the 
cross. 

Where it is desired to grow Asters for 
seed production, they are very carefully 
separated by sufficient distance so that 
they do not cross-pollinate. 


—(Eprror). 








Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or 8 al information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











‘QUESTIONS 


PLANTS FOR AQUARIUM 

Will some reader please tell me how 
Vallisneria must be planted in an 
aquarium? Should it be submerged en- 
tirely under water? I have some but do 
not know the culture. Chinese Evergreen 
has a rather broad leaf and seems de- 
sirable for an aquarium. Is it for sale 
by the supply houses or by florists? I 
want to raise Guppies and understand 
their young must be hidden after birth, 
so believe the Chinese Evergreen desirable 
on this account. 


Mrs. C. Stropparp, (N. Y.) 


SCOTCH HEATHER 


Can Heather be successfully grown as 
far north as the vicinity of Detroit. As 
it is a native of Scotland, which is 
farther north than this, I should think it 
might be; at least with protection during 
Winter, although I know climatic condi- 
tions are different. I have seen it grow- 
ing abundantly in California and would 
like to have a plant of it. Can anyone 
tell its blooming season in this locality? 
What soil and treatment does it require? 
Is it a perennial plant or a shrub? 


Mrs. E. M. Lams, ( Mich.) 


CULTURE OF CASTOR BEANS 


Will someone give me points on the 
cultivation of Castor Beans in Rhode Is- 
land? Have had poor success in past 
years, and last year the few plants re- 
sulting from planting of many Beans have 
made such a showy effect, that I long for 
a hedge of them. I hope someone will 
give me a helping hand and tell me the 
chief requirements of Castor Beans when 
grown in the North. 


S. Fow ter, (R. I.) 
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GRAFTING DOGWOOD 


I am interested in grafting pink Dog- 
wood on our native Dogwood. Can any 
reader give me suggestions and advice 
about obtaining grafts or buds? Also 
would like to know best time of year to 
do this work, and any further suggestions 
which will be helpful. 


Bertua M. Tyson, (Md.) 


FAST-GROWING AND SLOW-GROWING BOX 


Will some reader kindly tell me just the 
difference in appearance between slow- 
growing Box and fast-growing Box? 


E. W. Brown, (N. Y.) 


WANTS TO DIVIDE WATER LILY 


I have a Gloriosa Water Lily that I 
would like to know how to divide. I have 
been told to cut the long root off as it 
has but one crown and to cut down into 
the crown and quarter it like a potato. 
Is this method correct? 

Will someone please send me correct 
method of propagation of this particular 
Lily? 

JAMES D. Harmon, (Ind.) 


TULIPS WITH THREE AND FIVE BUDS 


On an inspection trip through my Tulip 
beds, I find several Tulips with two per- 
fect flowers on a single stem, another has 
three buds on a single stem and one has 
five buds on a single stem. Our Professor 
of botany says that he has never seen five 
buds before on a single stem. Would like 
to hear from readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 

W. C. SANDERSON, ( Kans.) 


INK FOR ZINC LABELS WANTED 


Could some reader of this magazine 
supply me with the formula for making a 
marking ink for zine labels? Heretofore 
I have used a wooden label, but the con- 
stant breaking and obliteration of names 
causes much annoyance and waste of time. 


E. G. Markuam, (Ont.) 


ARE INSECT DUSTS POISONOUS? 


I have two or three Rose beds which I 
sometimes dust with Massy Dust or Pomo- 
Green. When the wind blows, I invariably 
breathe in some of the dust. How harm- 
ful is it to taste something sweet in the 
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The Devil’s Oven at the Thousand Islands 
So named because the sunset shines through beneath the Island and glows as red as fire. 
Enough earth has collected on top of this pile of granite to support several large trees,—White 
Pine and Hemlock. The rocks themselves are very beautiful because of the covering of Lichens. 
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mouth, which is probably Arsenic? I have 
seen no advice on this subject. 

Mrs. K. M. Brewer, ( Mass.) 








FLOWERS FOR EVERY MONTH 

I would like to have some information 
as to the names of flowers for each month 
of the year. Complete suggestions on what 
flowers will give the best and most satis- 
factory bloom for each month, and some 
rough outline of how to grow them will 
be helpful. 

JosepH A. CarpIN, (R. I.) 
POINSETTIA AFTER BLOOMING 

A friend who has had wonderful suc- 
cess in growing the Poinsettia as a window 
plant, wants to know how best to deal with 
them after the blooming period. 

Is it best to put them out in the outdoor 
garden for rest? Before bringing them in 
is it best to trim back, thus forcing new 
growth and another winter-flowering 
season ? 

Mrs. ELLA F, FLANDERS, (N. Y.) 


QUESTIONS ABOUT HARDY PERENNIALS 


I have been tremendously interested in 
Tue FLower Grower and would like to ask 
advice about hardy perennials. 

I have just returned from the East where 
Jonquils, Narcissus, ete., grow in such pro- 
fusion. In Minnesota we grow Tupils and 
Iris, but I would like to grow Jonquils and 
Narcissi, and would like to know if they 
would grow under the same conditions or 
are they less hardy and do I run a greater 
risk of winter killing? 

Will Japanese Quince survive the Winters 
of Minnesota? Will someone send a list 
of Perennials and Shrubs which, from ex- 
perience, will stand the frosts of Minnesota 
Winters? 

What hardy Roses are recommended for 
this state? 

Mrs. W. G. BUGBEER, 


(Minn. ) 





TO SECURE POPPY SEED GERMINATION 


Information on how to grow the Poppy 
from seed will be helpful. Varieties that I 
am interested in are Meconopsis integrifolia 
and Meconopsis baileyi. 

Can plenty of these varieties be pur- 
chased and at what season of the year are 
they dormant and the best time for setting? 

Last year during the last part of July, 
I planted a packet of seeds of each variety 
above mentioned, but they failed to germi- 
nate, perhaps because of the cool nights 
of late August and the frost and cool 
weather of September. Should any reader 
have experience it will be greatly ap- 
preciated. 

Hastert B. Leicu, (Idaho) 


CARE OF REX BEGONIA 


I want instructions as to how to treat 
a Rex Begonia successfully. My Gloxinias 
are doing weli in a pan filled with water 
on the radiator and I wonder if any 
similar treatment would be good for the 
Rex Begonia? One person advised me to 
set it in the sun, but the leaves dropped. 


CARRIE ParK, (Iowa) 


TRICYRTIS 


Years ago I had a plant called Tricyrtis 
or Japanese Toad Lily. It grew about 
eighteen inches high, the lily-like flowers 
growing at the end of the flower stalk like 
a Lily Auratum. The leaves were small 
like Lily leaves. The flower was creamy 
white, spotted purple. It was a tender 
house plant. I cannot find it in any 
catalog, and I never saw only that one 
plant. Can anyone tell me where I can 
buy another? 

Mrs. H. McKeEg, (Ohio) 
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ANSWERS 


CYCLAMEN, GLOXINIA AND CINERARIA FROM 
SEED 


Answering Mrs. Geo. F. Tillman, (Md.) : 

Cyclamen have a large seed that gives one 
courage just to look at it. A month is a 
long time to wait for germination, but just 
be patient. Every seed, almost, will 
develop into a fine little Persian Violet and 
the leaves are so decorative that they are 
lovely without blooms. An east window in 
a cool room is the best place for these. 

Sow the seed in June or even July after 
the Spring seedling rush is over. I like 
to start them as early as convenient, and 
a cigar box is a favorite seed box for con- 
venience in handling, as there is a theory 
that insects do not meddle with seedlings 
in fresh cigar boxes. When the plants 
hegin to crowd they can be set two inches 
apart in flats or a window box, and kept 
growing all Winter. The next Summer give 
them the equivalent of a four-inch pot. 
A shady veranda is a good home the second 
season. In the Fall bring in the house, 
put in an east window in a frostproof and 
not too warm place, and it should bud and 
bloom all Winter. Those received from a 
greenhouse should be treated the same, and 
in the Spring the pot may be plunged in a 
shady flower bed to rest until September, 
Repot and bring in house. 

Gloxinia seeds are grains of finest dust. 
Again use a cigar box filled with the finest 
soil. Scatter the seed thinly and press 
down with the hand and cover the box with 
a moist paper. Remove the paper for an 
hour or two each morning to air the soil, 
and if a bit of white mildew appears, set 
the box in the sun, being careful not to 
dry the soil. After the tiny plants appear, 
but the box in a window, but place a paper 
between the glass and the box, gradually 
accustoming them to the light. Keep in 
a similar situation to Cyclamen and bring 
them up in the same general manner, only 
Gloxinias are summer-bloomers and should 
be dried off and left in the soil for a Winter 
of rest. 

Cinerarias belong to the big compositae 
or Daisy family, consequently grow readily 
and quickly from seed. They grow much 
faster than Gloxinias and are treated in 
the same manner, but watch for insects. 
Every bug I know loves them. 


MoruHer BEE, (Vt.) 


YUCCA FROM SEED 

Answering a question about growing 
Yueca from seed: 

About two years ago I picked some pods 
from a plant in a cemetery. That was in 
September, and I sowed them just any old 
way in the Fall and left them. In the 
Spring nearly all the seed germinated, and 
grew all Summer. I left them without pro- 
tection of any kind during the Winter and 
they came through very well. So I know 
from experience that the Yucca may be 
grown from seed and that it will live over 
the Winter without protection. 

I suppose it will be some years before 
they bloom, but it is a fact that they may 
be grown from seed, and I hope this in- 
formation is what is wanted. 


Mrs. Kirk CLEMENS, (Ohio) 


IDENITY OF VERBENA 


In Answer to Mrs. Frank J. Long: 

She may refer to any one of three Ver- 
benas, all of which are pink or red-pink, 
and all are decidedly beautiful. None of 
them come true from seed and so must be 
propagated by cuttings. Beauty of Oxford 
is a true pink; very large flowers and very 
large trusses. Beauty of Oxford, cerise, is 
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its counterpart except in color; it being a 
true cerise-pink. Mayflower is, possibly, 
the most beautiful of them all; being a 


lighter or true Mayflower-pink, and is 
more fragrant than the others. But it is 


not so robust a grower or so free a bloomer. 

If well protected these may live over 
Winter, as all Verbenas are half-hardy 
perennials. In practice it is safer to dig 
and pot a plant or two in the Fall, winter 
them in the house and root cuttings from 
them in the early Spring. They make good 
house plants and the cuttings root easily. 


. FLoyp BRALLIAR, (Tenn.) 


COMMON FLOWERS FOR FIELD PLANTING 

Replying to the inquiry of Henri Vibert 
in the May issue: 

If your fields happen to have a light dry 
soil, I can suggest the following plants: 


Campanula rotundifolia—Bluebells. 

Chrysopsis (various species)—Golden Aster. 

Solidago (various species)—Golden Rod. 

Liatris (various species). 

Liatris, squarrosa 

Liatris, cylindracea 

Liatris, scariosa 

Liatris, pycnostachya 

— philadelphicum—Wild 
ly. 

Aster (various native species). 

ae (various) Everlasting, Pussy’s 
Toes. 

Rudbeckia (native species) Cone Flower, 
Black-eyed Susan. 

Lepachys columnaris. 


—Blazing Star. 


orange-red 


— (native perennial species) Sun- 

flower. 

Achillea millefolium  (roseum) (garden 
varity) Yarrow. 

Cirsium lanceolatum—Bull Thistle (this 
does not spread badly and surely is a 


pretty good plant in a dry field). 

Lithospermum canescens—Puccoon 

Viola pedata—Bird’s-foot Violet (for sandy 

places). 

Asclepias tuberose—Butterfly Weed. 

Epilobium (various species)—Willow 

These are all native plants and grow 
here on our pine barrens or “plains.” None 
are invading and this list should provide 
a continuous bloom from early Spring until 
Fall. 

I don’t know where seeds can be obtained 
in quantity—perhaps the quickest way 
would be to raise a few plants from seed 
and in the Spring, take a basket of plants 
and a spade (some cloudy day) and in 
occasional places, turn over a spadeful of 
soil and put a plant in the upturned soil. 
This will give the plant a chance to estab- 
lish itself before the grass grows too 
thickly. After that, any of the plants on 
this list, should take care of themselves 
and seed enough to establish additional 
colonies. 

If seed must be used, I would advise writ- 
ing to some of the larger seed houses, ask- 
ing for quotations or the addresses of those 
who could supply seeds. 

If the grassland is moist, 
greater possibilities. 


Davip W. ArRcHIE, ( Mich.) 
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TREATMENT FOR IRIS BORERS 
Answering Audrey Bailey, (Penna.) : 
Iris Borers are fast becoming a pest 

throughout this section. As a neighbor re- 
marked when I dug up a plant and showed 
her a Borer; “It does seem as if there is 
a destructive bug for every plant that 
grows;” and I am tempted to agree with 
her. 

A nocturnal moth lays it eggs, preferably 
on the dry leaves in the Fall on or near the 
basal leaves, and the over-wintering eggs 
hatch in the Spring. Keep all dead leaves 
cleared from the plant both Autumn and 
Spring, burning them as fast as stripped 
from the plants. To a great extent this 
retards the number of eggs hatched. 

The presence of the Borer is advertised 
in its early stages by the bleeding of the 
plant or leaf in which it is working, and 
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shows between the folds of the leaves as a 
slimy wet stain. If discovered in time, 
take hold of the leaves at the base, between 
thumb and finger, and pinching tight, 
draw up to top of leaf and if Mr. Borer 
has not yet taken up his abode in the 
rhizome, his career is ended. Some cut off 
the attacked leaf and burn it. 

If the Borer has reached the rhizome, then 
the only salvation is to dig up the plant, 
cut out the part inhabited by the Borer, 
being careful not to lose the Borer; (best 
to work over a newspaper); examine the 
plant carefully to see that everything harm- 
ful is destroyed; let it spend a day in the 
sun for healing purposes. Then, if the 
plant is large, divide and replant. 

Some claim that Martins are enemies of 
nocturnal-flying insects and recommend a 
Martin house in an Iris garden. Mr. 
Stewart Johnston of Pittsburgh, Penna., 
recommends as an unfailing Iris Borer 
killer Paradichlorobenzene. By placing a 
heaping teaspoonful on a tin can lid close 
to the Iris plant and covering plant and lid 
with a bucket or large tin can and piling a 
little earth around the base to make it air 
tight, and leaving there for twenty-four 
hours, he claims it is sure death to the 
Borers. But he says the plant withers from 
the above treatment and on a hot day the 
blades will turn white from the heat, but 
fresh spikes will soon appear and the 
Borers are dead. 

Gro. D. Jopson, (N. Y.) 


WANTS TO GROW LILIES FROM SEED 


A writer wants to know where to obtain 
lily seed that will germinate well. Most 
likely from anyone who sells Lily seed. The 
following is a good list: Gordon Ainsley, 
Campbell, California; Joe Smith, Olympia, 
Washington; Ralph E. Huntington, Paines- 
ville, Ohio. Nearly all the marvelous Cali- 
fornian Lilies are easily grown from seed, 
although some require special conditions to 
endure; as, for example, the Washington 
Lily. Pardalinum, Roezlii, and Humboldtii 
magnificum are almost like weeds. The 
splendid Regal Lily is also easy to germi- 
nate and grow. 

I have found that the seed may take over 
a year to germinate; but that may be due 
to unfavorable conditions that I cannot 
avoid. Elegans, Martagon, Umbellatum, Ti- 
grinum, Auratum, Henryi, and Speciosum 
are among the easiest to grow. 


Louis A. SANCHEZ, (Calif. ) 





REMEDY FOR CHAPPED HANDS 


A question which has received some at- 
tention in THE FLoweR GROWER is a remedy 
or means of prevention for chapped or 
cracked hands. The most simple which 
I have heard of being entirely satisfac- 
tory is to rub apple-cider vinegar into 
the hands as one would use a lotion. 

RutH Jacoss, (Ind.) 


CURE OF MEALY BUG 


Answering Mrs. W. C. Durham, (N. Y.): 

Any contact insecticide may be used, 
such as kerosene emulsion, volck, black 
leaf 40, derrisol, evergreen, or any one of 
a host of others. The problem is in the 
effective use of the medicine. A green- 
house man would use cyanide fumes, but 
these are too deadly dangerous to be 
used by anyone not carefully taught. 

The diffeulty is to get the liquid on 
every insect both above ground and down 
underground. The earth in the pot must 
be soaked, as well as the plant above, and 
a repeat treatment may be necessary. The 
best plan may be to take slips which are 
clean, and start them in new earth and 
new pots, carefully burning the old plants, 
and cooking the earth and the old pots 
over the fire, or in boiling water in a kettle 
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Copyright—The Architects’ Small 


House Service Bureau, Inc.—Home Plan No. 5-D-29 


English Cottage of Distinctive Design* 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


NGLISH cottages are springing up 
EK everywhere. ‘There is a good reason 
for it. These houses are quiet, dig- 
nified, and have a quality of intimacy and 
charm that is especially suitable for domes- 
tic buildings. We do well to make the most 
of them. 

The design shown here, 5-D-29, is dis- 
tinctly in the English character. Our archi- 
tects have worked it out in such a way that 
it has a high degree of individuality. One 
does not see houses like this in all our 
streets. We wish there were more of them. 
Undoubtedly the character of this house 
comes about from the way in which the 
plan elements are massed—the shape of the 
walls, and particularly the contour of the 
roof. 

But this effect does not come first by 
making an interesting exterior. In order to 
be sound architecture, it must first of all 
have a good plan. This one is unusual in 
the fine accommodations which it affords. 
It is unusual also in the way in which the 
rooms turn on each other, the exposures 
which are given them. 

For example, the dining room is placed at 
the front, as is also the kitchen and its 
service yard. The living room is given a 
more private setting with a view at the 
side through broad casement windows and 
to the rear over a paved terrace or porch. 
Any part of the terrace may be enclosed. 
Glazed in, it would make a handsome sun 
parlor. 

The kitchen, dining room and living room 
which comprise the living quarters of the 
house are entirely separate from the sleep- 
ing quarters, which are reached through a 
hall to the rear. The position of this hall 
is a mark of good planning. 

The main entrance and the service en- 
trance are widely separated, and each is so 
treated that there can be no mistake as to 
which is the principal entrance of the 
house. The screening of the service 
entrance and yard assures the necessary 
degree of privacy. One can easily visualize 
the convenience of this kitchen entrance in 
which is placed the refrigerator and the 
stairway to the basement. 

In the kitchen the equipment is generous 
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and properly arranged for kitchen work. 
The bedrooms are large, have cross ventila- 
tion and proper storage space. In the hall- 
way is an additional linen closet. In the 
ceiling of the hall is arranged a folding 
stairway, which when in place disap- 
pears into the ceiling. On account of the 
high roof, which is largely responsible for 
the character of this house, there is an 
extremely fine attic. The folding stair 
gives convenient access to this space. 

Construction: Wood frame, exterior 
finish stucco, metal casement sash. Wood 
casement sash may be used if desired. 

Lot size: Approximately 45 feet. 

Facing: Especially designed for east or 
south facing. Reversed prints may be 
secured for other exposures. 

Complete working plans may be obtained 
for this and other designs in this series. 


* Questions addressed to the paper will be 
answered by the Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau of the United States, Inc., 
controlled by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and indorsed by the department of com- 
merce, United States government. Inclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope for reply. 
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over the fire, to make sure none will 
move over from the old grounds to the 
new plants. 

For a home remedy I suggest: Dissolve 
some soap in hot water into a thick slime, 
add as much kerosene as there was soap, 
and shake into a perfect mixture in a 
warm bottle or jar, as milkshake is made. 
Then thin down with water to what would 
be the consistency of thick washing suds. 
Dip the plants in this, or brush them all 
over with a small brush, being very careful 
to reach the closest corners, and the stem 
clear to the ground, Then soak the earth 
in the pot. Repeat if necessary. 


BENJAMIN ©. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


RHOPOPENDRON AND PEAT MOSS 
Answering John B. Dreibelbis: 


The statement about Rhododendrons 
growing in hard uncultivated soil, and 
the following one that these same plants 
were growing in peat. produce a confusing 
and contradictory impression. The writer 
probably means that the plants were grow- 
ing in a mixture of fertile soil and peat 
moss that had replaced a volume of the 
hard soil that had been removed. Rhodo- 
dendrons are not supposed to do well in a 
hard soil; and could not thrive in peat moss 
alone as it is considered to have small fer- 
tilizing value. Possibly plants could be 
grown permanently in peat moss if arti- 
ficial fertilizer were added from time to 
time. But the practice is to add peat moss 
to loosen heavy soil; to hold moisture in all 
soils (particularly sand); and, as in the 
ease of the Rhododendrons, to produce an 
acid condition which these plants require. 
The questioner asks: “Is this the kind of 
soil called peat. . .?” 

Peat could hardly be called soil. The 
greater part, if not all, the peat we buy in 
bales, or in smaller quantities taken from 
these bales. is usually called “Holland 
Peat.” Sometimes “Moss” is added to the 
title, with possibly the dropping of “Hol- 
land.” Most of it is said, as far as I know, 
to come from Germany. Peat is formed in 
marshes from the dying down and matting 
of marsh plants—rushes, grasses, tules, and 
so on, as well as moss. Decay, followed by 
leaching, removes the fertilizing constitu- 
ents of the original plants. The compact- 
ness of the original peat is caused by the 
pressure of water and new dead plant 
material. Naturally, time has a great deal 
to do with the quality of the peat; also 
the weight above. If some occurrence lays 
a bed pe pode rock, sand, or other material 
over this peat moss, it may become lignite 
which is a step toward coal. As the pres- 
sure of the cover increases, and time passes, 
the bed becomes transformed into coal, the 
quality depending not only on these two 
factors, but also on the kind of plants that 
originally decayed. It is doubtful if any 
of our present marsh plants would produce 
a very high grade of coal. 

Peat moss is being used more and more 
just as a covering over the surface of the 
ground to prevent drying out too rapidly. 
This not only reduces the water bill to 
balance the cost of the peat, but it saves 
the labor of frequent watering, and the loss 
of many plants from cracking of clay soils, 
and the sudden surface drying of any soils, 
that tiny plants cannot withstand. 

Rhododrendrons, like most other plants, 
like a loose soil, reasonably fertile, and 
capable of holding moisture, yet with good 
drainage; but they are acid loving, and, 
therefore, do not want lime. The peat, 
mixed in the soil and sprinkled on the sur- 
face, tends to produce this condition; but 
it is considered advisable to test the soil for 
acidity with litmus paper (obtained at the 
drug store) and then, if the soil is alka- 
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Aquatics 


NYMPHEAE ODORATA white waterlily. 50c each; 3 
for $1.00. Water Hyacinths 6 for 50c postpaid. World’s 
largest variety of water plants. peu Plant Nursery, 
P. O. Box 986-G, New Orleans, 











Bulbs 


NARCISSUS—12 Alba grandifiora, 
6 Daffodils. Glory of Sassenheim. Flowering size, 

Casb_ — order. List on request. 

Woodman Ave., Van Nuys, 





6 Chinese Sacred 


Caf. Carl Tyler, Sune. 

AGENTS OPPORTUNITIES. 
Holland Bulb 
Importers of all 
No Ca bot 





Write for terms to The 
Gardens, 430 Brunswick Ave., Toronto. 
kinds of —s Bulbs via New York. 
. Catalogue free, 














TWELVE NARCISSUS BULBS, 20 Tulips, 20 Grape 
Hyacinths, 20 ma iris, 20 Star of Bethlehem, 12 
Scillas, 12 Crocuses, 6 Hyacinths, 12 Snowdrops, 10 Eng- 
lish Iris, 12 10 Zygandus, or 6 Siberian Iris, 
aix items, $2.50. Joe Smith, Olympia, 
Wash, 
FREE — GARDEN V BOOK and eC ~~ 
Prices. Seeds. Ranc Two, 


Capitola, California. _ 
BULBS—25 ——— of Lilies, 30 Narcissus, large and 














small. and Perennials. Let us send our 

complete list. Walter R. Taylor, Olympia, Wash., R4. 
Cacti 

oe. from enchanted desert of Arizona, Pincushion, 


inbow, Barrel. Hedge Hog, Choya. $1.50 each or five 
Tellers for the collection. Alfred Kerr, Junior, Importer 
Aztec Handpainted Indian Pottery, Nogales, Arizona. 


CACTUS—16 different varieties, blooming size—2 of each 
variety, 36 Cactus prepaid, $3.50. Labels with names 
and information. 104 assorted mixed varieties, $6.25 
F. O. B. Weight 38 pounds. 2 large display Cactus 
free with 104. CC. J. Brooks, Allamoore, Texas. 











Delphiniums 


WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUMS. Immense spirelike 
trusses of bloom. A delight to all true flower lovers. 
Photos sent on request. F. Dean, 143 Seventh Ave., W., 
Longueuil, Quebec, Canada. 


WINGS RENOWNED DELPHINIUMS unexcelled here or 
abroad, mostly Wrexham strain, taking highest prizes at 
garden and cut flower shows. Mixed seed $1.00, named 
varieties $1.50, mixed named varieties $2.00 a package, 
Baby Seedlings $7.50 for two dozen, all prepaid. We 
raise Delphiniums exclusively. 1931 seed ready in July. 
Wings Delphinium Garden, Box 3380, Portland, Oregon. 














24 DELPHINIUM PLANTS, four choice strains, Postpaid 











at planting time this summer for $1.00. THE GARDNER 
NURSERY COMPANY, Box 10, Osage, Iowa. 

Ferns 
ONE DOZEN BEAUTIFUL ASSORTED FERNS, seven 
varieties, guaranteed to grow, sent postpaid for one 
dollar. Southern Fern Growers, Orlando, Florida. 








Gladiolus 


GOOD MIXED, % to inch, special price, 100 .90 cents; 
bulblets to half-inch, 200 .50 cents, postpaid. Amherst 
Nurseries, Amherst, Mass. 











Hardy Perennials 


IRIS HONORABILIS, rich gold-brown, Phlox Lord 
Raleigh, Phiox assorted, Funkia coerulea, Funkia varie- 
gated, perennials assorted, $1.25 dozen; $7.50 hundred, 
postpaid. Amherst Nurseries, Amherst, Mass. 








FOR SHADY SPOTS, best ground covers, Pachysandra, 
Vinca, Ferns asso , Lily of Valley, $1.25 dozen; $7.50 
hundred, postpaid. Amherst Nurseries, Amherst, Mass. 








Iris 
ATTENTION IRIS LOVERS: Real prize winners—Do- 
mini ajestic, Swazi, Mary Barnett, Romola, Aphro- 
dite, Ophelia, Titan. The eight post paid for $10.00. 
Beginners Superb Ng EE aay Amber, Autumn 
King, Chief, Evadne, Jubilee, King Karl, Marjorie Tinley, 
Magnificent, Morning Splendor, Prairie Gold, Taj Mahal. 
The twelve post paid for $5.00. Catalog free illustrating 
hundreds the newest distinctive creations, includ- 
ing Peonies. Wholesale and retail. Riverview Gardens, 
. Paul, Minn. 
IRISES, 25 ace VARIETIES, labeled, all different, 
prepaid, for $1.00. Ask for list now ready. John N. 
Bommersbach, Decatur, > 
LARGE IRIS RHIZOMES which bloom first year after 
planting offered at lowest prices. Send for catalog de- 
scribing prize winning varieties. Compare our prices 
and plants. Weed’s Gardens, x 6, Beaverton, Oregon. 
200 VARIETIES of Iris for sale. Write Mrs. J. M. 
Baker for price list. A new fall bloomer. Cedar Ledge, 
Berryville, Arkansas. 


MORNING SPLENDOR. AMBASSADEUR, ASIA, Mme. 
Gaudichau, Mildred Presby, Sunset, Prospero, Susan 

















Bliss, Suzanne Autissier, Robt. Wallace, Ballerine, Santa 
Barbara. One each of the above, labeled and postpaid 
for $3.50. Price list. EAGLE GARDENS, Eagle Grove, 


Iowa. 


IRISES—400 choice varieties at 1931 low prices. Send for 
assenberg 





= catalog. C. F. W Iris Farm, Van Wert, 
0. 
IRIS. Choice varieties. Dozen plents, all different, 


labeled and postpaid, $1. Free catalog, 
perennials. Maplex’ Gardens, Ozark, Missouri 


a ae IRIS SALE from private garden—65 varieties, 
$3. 110 varieties, $5.00, labels 2c per Iris, optional. 
Drvight Baker, tumwa, lows. 


GRAND 1932 IRIS ge Mrs. J. L. Gibson 
(Silver Medal Seedling) most magnificent violet-blue in 
existence, $22.00 each. » siaisie Lowe, similar but paler, 

each. Post free. Despatch July onwards. Gibson 
and Amos, Cranleigh, England 


LARGE RHIZOMES. Anne Leslie, 
Blaek Prince, Bluet, Camelot, Caporal. Caprice, Celeste, 
Col Candelot, Crusader, Dalila, Dr. Bernice, Drake, 
Elderado, Fairy, Florentine Alba, Fro, Gertrude, Goliath, 
Inneeensa, Iris King. ee cage Jas. 
Boyd, Jeanne DeAre, Kochi, LaNieg, Lorely, 
Chereau, Mme. Chobaut, MaMie. Geateiecen 
Maori King, Massasoit, Mitbras, Monsignor Mrs. Freyer, 
Mrs. Neubronner, Neptune. Nibelungen. Nine Wells, 
Oriflamma, Pare DeNuillxy, Parisiana. Paulina, Paxa- 
tawney Perfection, Pocahontas, Powhattsn. Princess 
Victoria Louise, Quaker Lady. Queen of May. Rhein 
Nixie. Ring Dove, Shekinah. Sherwin Wright. Sindjkah, 
Shrewsbury, Thorbeck. Tristram. Viola. Zwannenburg, 15¢ 
each See ms ad, in June Issue. Send for list of fine 
Iris Cheap collections. J. 8. Love, 517 Brighton, 
Kansas (ity, Mo. 


IRIS. Some of my choice new seedlings and other kinds, 
List James Jay, Eureka Springs, Ark. 

TRIS: 25 aaa named kinds, $1.00, 25 Pumila Iris, 
colors, $1.0 12 Sedums and Sempervivums. $1.00, %3 
Peonies - and double, 

Gardens, South Whitley, Ind. 


21 FINE VARIETIES, labeled, prepaid, $1.00, | including 
Ambassadeur. the world’s leading Iris. Princeas Beatrice 
and Dream. Other collections listed in free catalog. 
Allies, Fra Angelico, Arcturus, Mrs. Marian Cran. each 
$1.90. 4 Sass seedlings all different. $1.60. Peony list 
with Tree Peonies issued soon. Sam Carpenter 
Gardens, Oswego, Kansas. 


DOLLAR BULBOUS IRIS BARGAIN. Twenty blooming 
size ——— blue. fragrant, hardy Splendid cut 
flower, Prepaid with cultural hints. Geo. Ferrell, Yancey 
Ave., Montgomery, Ala. 
SUPERB IRIS. Asia, Ambassadeur, Ann Page, ‘Ballerine, 
Isoline, Magnifica, Morning Splendor, Prospero, Queen 
Caterina, Souv. Gaudichau. One each, labeled. postpaid 
$2.00. ‘Japanese Iris. Azure, Elinor Perry, Marjorie 
Perry, Margaret Hendricks, T. S. Ware, Totty’s True 
a yo —, _——.. postpaid $2.00 Both 
cal ons 50 postpa anglois Fl 

3504 E 7th St., Vancouver, Wash. a 
PALLIDA — DALMATICA, Queen of May, Dr. 
Gyre 7. iy Rig ee aS Fairy and Read's 

ue or ilip bulbs, 0 
Wyatt’s Gardens, Auburn, Indiana. omnadiaatlinaen 


CHOICE IRISES, 30 different not labelled or 25 labelled, 
$1.00 prepaid. Graham Iris Gardens, Lincoln, “Nebraska, 


PALLIDA DALMATICA, fragrant, tall, stately, enchant- 
sturdy rhizomes half price at $1.50 dozen. No 


ing blue; 
catalog. Glenmorrie Gardens, Oswego, Oregon. 


$23 CATALOG VALUE PRIZE IRIS FOR $5 including 
Romola, Santa Barbara, Marr Barnett, Kestrel, George 
Tribolet, Odarolocx, Robert Wallace, Zada, G'owing 
Embers, Impressario. Tllustrated catalog gives descrip- 
tions. Weed’s Gardens, Beaverton, Oregon. 


LOVELY IRISES from early spring to late fall. 
plants give fine bloom. 
Lafontaine, Kans. 


TRIS SPECIAL. Ten (10) good roots, different, | 


os other 











Archeveque, Aurora, 








$1.00, postpaid. Stoner 














Bernice, 


~ Strong 
Postal gets list. H. M. Hill, 





labeled, 
for $1.00 postpaid. 15 for $1.25. But listen, if vou — 
remit extra for postage or have sent by express, I 
will send much larger clumps. George 8S. Woodruff, 


Independence, Iowa. 


TRIS—Twelve beautiful varieties, labeled, $1.00.’ 
not labeled, $1.00. Postpaid. 
Marion, Ind. 


IRIS BARGAINS. Midgard $2.00, Camiliard $3.50, 
Jaqguline Guillot 35c, Rhameses $7.56, Coronation $3 75, 
Pioneer 60c Great bargain list. Fairy rdens, 
Napoleon, Ohio 
RARE NEW IRISES at bargain prices: Dolly Madi 

Los Angeles, Purissima, Andrew ean” Gee 
Sensation. Franchville, Baldwin. Challenger, and Doxa. 


Any three varieties for $10.00. The Iri 
Overland Park, Kans. oe Sr se 


Twenty, 
The Cress Gardens, 














Lilies 
PURPLE DRAGON LILY—Rare-Hardy-Immense Bloo 


August planting. Write for circular. O. L. Biel, 
Albany, Indiana. P New 











Oriental Poppies 


ORIENTAL POPPIES, (Scarlet) one year, $5.00 per 100. 
Dozen $1.00 post-paid. IRIS—100 Field Grown, assorted 
colors, $1.25 not prepaid. 40¢ dozen postpaid. Cox’s 
Flower Gardens, Valencia, Pa. 











Pansies 


THE OREGON GIANTS. Order seed of the originator 
of this strain and be sure of pure stock. Finest Florists” 
| ng 600 seeds, $1.00. Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, Canby, 











Peonies 


PEONIES—Over 1200 named varieties, large collection of 
Singles and Japs. Iris and Oriental Poppies. Send for 
catalcegue. W. L. Gumm, Remington, Indiana, 
Hy Magy Be a ae yest early 
all plan q og ready. rlin Peony rdens, 
Sinking Spring, Pa. B. 115. 
dba thy PEERLESS PEONIES. World’s best — 
Treasonal Special quotations on large orders an 
varieties.” “WINDY HILL GARDENS, Rapidan, Virginia. 
PEONY ROOTS WITH PEP—Send for list of choice 
—_, = C. Schneider, 708 Osceola Ave., St. Paul. 
nneso 
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July, 1931 


OUR CATALOGUE RECOMMENDS Peonies and Irises 

for all parts of the country, including certain varieties 

for California and Southern States. Substantial re- 

ductions in prices for high quality stock. Heavy, healthy 

roots. High-grade collections at attractive prices. Send 
PU! SOUND 


Cata GET PEONY GARDENS, 
{oo14 Meridian Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


PEONY NOVELTIES—At Depression Prices. Write me 
for quotations. . L. Ringle, Wausau, Wisconsin. 

LD’S BEST VARIETIES crown on Kentucky Blue- 
= Boll, where they really thrive best. Fairlawn 
Floral Farm, Lexington, Ky. 


Rock Garden Plants 


ROCK GARDEN ASSORTED; also Phiox, creeping, white, 
red, Lilac, pink, vivid, reptans; Lily of Valley; Ferns, 
assorted, $1.25 dozen; $7.50 bundred, postpaid. Amherst 
Nurseries, Amherst, Mass, 

24 ASSORTED ROCK GARDEN PERENNIALS, postpaid 
at planting time this summer for $1.00. Includes 6 
Sedums, 6 Dwarf =. 6 Platveodonxs 3 Ererblo 
ing Bleeding Hea SY Bo Celumbine. THE 
GARDNER NURSERY. COMPANY. | Box 10, Osage, 1 lowa. 





























Roses 


TAR ROSES “TRADE-MARKED”. Guaranteed to 
ef Caialog free. The Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove, 
112, Pa. 











Tulips 


FINEST QUALITY HOLLAND TULIPS. Would you like 
to obtain sour bulbs free? Soe todey for our plan. 
G. Ho Rempes Bulb Co., 3099 E. Overlook Rd., Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. 











Water Lilies 


WATER LILIES, 25 COLORS, good bloomers, water 
plants, send for Uist. Howells Water Garden, Shellman, 
Georgia. 











Miscellaneous 


ROTTED COW MANURE SHREDDED $15.00 ton. Poul- 
try Manure. Fertilizer, Humus, Soot, Sprays. Dusts. 
Write tur list Allen Co., Pittstown, N. J. 








Ss AND PEONIES—Write for | money saving price 
ey » * dviia: buss more. W. D. Boyd, 1118 West 
35 Street, indianapolis, Indiana, , 

ECIALS—5 Gerberas. $1.00—3 mage Phylocactus 
me cuttings, $1.00—10 Succulents, $1.00—Duaffodiis, 
Gladiolus. ete., in season. Beahm’s, East Pasadena, 
Calif. Box 13. im 
LOW PRICED TRUMPET DAFFODILS. High grade 
bulbs, 35 pound bushel, not prepaid. King Alfred, $27.50, 
Golden Spur $2000, Victoria, $18.00. Princess. $12 50, 
Duteh, Spamsh, Iris, mixed. 100 large bulbs, $3.50. 
haga soem $2.00 vustpaid Vito Conenna tulb Farm, 

homish, Washo 
EVERGREEN AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, Shrubs and 
Perennials, reaxsiable prices for Fall Planting. Get our 
list American Forestry Co., Pembine, Wis. 


DAFFODILS. PEONIES, tRIS—The very best kinds at 
the lowest prices {. beral discount allowed. Catalog. 
J. Ledlie Gloninger, Emmitsburg, Md. 

TEN NAMED DAFFODILS, $1.00. postpaid. List of 96 
Daffodils and * Lilies. Edwin C. Powell, Silver Spring, 
Md *: a 
PEONIES AND IRIS. bargain prices, must move. Send 
for list. E. M Sanford, Madison, New Jersey. 

24 EVERBLOOMING HOLLYHOCKS, postpaid at plant- 
ing time this summer for $1.00. THE GARDNER 
NURSERY COMPANY. Box 10, Osaga, Iowa. _ igs 
24 CHINESE LANTERN plants postpaid at planting 
time this summer for $1.00. THE GARDNER 
NURSERY COMPANY, Box 10, Osage, Lowa, 

LEWISIA REDIVIVA, Plant now, each $.25. “doz. $2.50. 
Seed $.25. Summitview Garden, R. 2. Yakima, Wash. 
24 ee BELL PLANTS, assorted colors, post- 
paid at time this summer for $1.00. THE 
GARDNER. ‘NURSERY CO., Box 10, Osage, ome. 
PEONIES, IRIS, DELPHINIUMS, etc., at opening 
priees. Free list. C. H. Smith, Faribault, Then 


MBI Mrs. Scott Elliott’s | Hy- 
$5.0 
































AQUILEGIA—COLUMBINE. 
brids. Strong one year plants, $1.00 per doz. 

100. Prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bresees Grewm- 
houses, Delaware, Ohio. 

IRIS, PHLOX AND OTHER PERENNIALS, loc. 
Peonies, 25c. Large Tulip bs. Postpaid on $1.00 
orders or more. Silver Glen, Plymouth, Indiana. 














Surplus Issues for Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; 
covering several years from 1923 down 
through to 1929. Twenty-four (24) all 
different, (no selection can be allowed,) 
postpaid $2.00. A big lot of good horti- 
cultura] and nature reading-matter at a 
very low price. 

These odd issues are not consecutive,— 
only odds and ends of surplus. 

Mapison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 





A Chat With the Publisher 


“YOURS FOR THE ASKING” 


This new department will notice printed 
matter gotten out by firms and individuals 
who use THe Fiower Grower advertising 
pages, and all such are advised to send their 
advertising to me, calling attention to same; 
otherwise from the large amount ¢ printed 
matter which comes into this office, I am very 
likely to overlook it. 


Mapison Cooper 





Flower YJ 








‘¢Yours For The Asking’’ 


Garden literature of various kinds issued by adver- 
7 in this magazine is here noticed for the benefit 
of readers 

Advertisers whose printed matter is not represented in 
this column can have it noticed by sending same and 
making request according 

in writing for this printed matter, readers should men- 
imOvER’” that they saw the notice in THE FLOWER 


Brown Bulb Ranch, Capitola, Calif.—Bulb 
and Seed News, a leaflet with colored illustra- 
tions of flowers, with price list. 

Northbrook Gardens, Northbrook, I1l.—1931 
price list of Peonies and Irises. 

Isbell Seed Co., Jackson, Mich.—Price list of 
field and garden seeds 

Indian Spring Farms. Baldwinsville. N. Y.— 


Catalogue and price list. SO pages and cover, 
Peonies. Irises and Gladiolus 


Nadia Swett, Route 1, Tigard, Ore.—Cata- 
logue of Daffodil novelties. eight pages and 
cover. 

J. tleemskerk, c/o P. Van Deursen, Sassen- 
heim, Holland—192:1 catalogue of selected Hol- 


Innd bulbs, 36 pages and cover, well illustrated. 
Ldwin C. Powell, 86837 Colesville Road. Silver 
Spring. Md. Catalogue and price list of Daffo- 


dils and Lillies 


til) Peons and tris Farm, Lafontaine, Kans. 
—Catalogue of new Trises. 16 pages. 

Eddy Garden Service, Paradise, Lancaster 
County, Penna.—Well-illustrated catalogue of 
rock garden plants, etc.. 32 pages and cover. 

Derothy Stoner, Overland Park, Kans.—lIris 
price list for 1931. 

Gibson & Amos. The Gardena, Cranleigh, Sur- 
rey, England—Catalogue of novelties for 1931. 
Gladioli, Freesias, ete 

(. FF. Wassenberg. Van Wert, Ohio—Peony 
and Iris catalogue for 1931, 32 pages and 
cover 

Schreiner’s [ris Gardens, Riverview Sta., St. 
Paul, Minn.—Iris Lover's catalogue for 1931, 
96 pages aud cover. Some unusual informa- 


tion in this catalogue. 
Robert Wayman, 3909 214th Place, Bayside, 
L. L., N. ¥.—Treatise on the Iris borer, with 


illustrations. Some very useful hints to those 
who are bothered with the borer. 


Mount Pleasant Press, Harrisburg, Penna.— 
Breeze Hill News for June, 1931. 





Wanted, March Issue 1930 


An unusual] demand for the above issue 
makes our reserve very low and all that 
will be available in a few weeks will be 
several bound volumes. 

Any subscriber with a March issue 1930 
that ean be spared, will have their sub- 
scription extended sir months by return- 
ing it to this office in good condition. 


Mapison Cooper, Publisher. 
Calcium, N. Y. 











IRIS COLLECTIONS 


you can’t afford to miss. $15 catalog value, all pink 
varieties, for $3.50 including Frieda Mohr, Mrs. Marian 
0, Odette Olivet. Aphrodite, George Yeld, 
Debutante, Amador, Georgia. $9.60 value, all colors, for 
2 including Yeoman, Athene, Bandollero, Cinderella 
aviota, Veloute, Yellowstone, Azulado. Also g named 
varieties valued $3 for $1. Send for eatalog givies Tall 
descriptions. 


WEED’S GARDENS, Beaverton, Oregon 








Modern Irises mark a distinct advance. 
Be delighted with their lovely new colors in all 
shades of the rainbow 
ne specialize in new sorts that are strong growers. 


pd are delivered to your door, easy to plant, and 
moderate in price. 


Plant now for bloom next season. 


HILL PEONY & IRIS FARM 
LAFONTAINE, KANS. 





















For Real Garden Help Now 
All sbout what to do for 
BS des Seat = 
spring an ce # 
this winter. 

Plant Bulbs This Fall 
Hyacinths, — Crocus, 
Daffodils, Peonies. Many 
Special offers. Write t today for 
Maules Bulb 

wm. HENRY MAULE, 356 Maule Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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line, to add aluminum sulphate with cau- 
tion. 

I might add that any tendeney toward 
acidity caused by the use of peat where 
lime-loving plants are growing is easily -cor- 
rected by adding lime. But don’t plant 
lime-loving and acid-loving plants side by 
side, unless each is definitely confined to its 
proper soil. 

Louis A. SANCHEZ, (Calif.) 


REMEDY FOR SCALE ON ORANGE PLANTS 


Answering John H. Lohr, ( Penna.) : 

The easiest way to get rid of scale on 
Orange and Lemon plants in pots, is to 
make up a good whale-vil solution and take 
a common tooth brush as the means of ap- 
plying it. Dip the brush in the solution 
and brush every place the scales are located, 
doing the job vigorously and well, but not 
so hard as to injure the foliage. 

This is not so easily done as spraying, 
but it surely is effective, and as no one has 
many of these plants, it really is not a big 
job. It may be necessary to look the plants 
over and brush a few spots again in about 
three weeks but usually even this is not 
necessary. 

FLoyp BRALLiar, (Tenn.) 


SPEED OF BIRDS IN FLIGHT 
In reply to J. M. E., (Tex.) :— 


BIRD SPEED SET AT TWO MILES A MINUTE 


More than two miles a minute was the 
flying time of a Swallow in returning to its 
home in France recently. The bird was caught 
when it flew into the room of a Frenchman 
from a nest outside hie window. 

Tying a piece of red cloth around the Bird's 
leg for identification, the man took it to a 
»0int 28 miles away and released it The 
Swallow was back in its nest in 13 minutes 
and 45 seconds. (Milwaukee Journal.) 


Rena Bavugr, ( Wis.) 


IDENTITY OF YELLOW LILIES 
Answering Pauline Murphy, (W. Va.) : 


The old-fashioned Lemon Lily, a hardy 
Perennial, may be the one for which you 
inquire. In New York it blooms in June, 
with Spiderwort (Tradescantia), Irises, 
and Peonies; and has long, grass-like or 
strap-like leaves. Its other name may be 
Hemerocallis flava, but do not take that 
for granted, as I have not looked it up. 
Even older gardeners cannot keep all! their 
information in mind. 


BENJAMIN KeeEcH, (N. Y.) 


TIME REQUIRED FOR SEED GERMINATION 


A chart showing the time required for 
the germination of a number of kinds of 
seeds planted outdoors was published in 
“The American Home” magazine. The list 
is as follows: 


“Acroclinium 14 days, Ageratum 12, Alyssum 
9, Amaranthus 12, Anchusa 18, Anemone 18, 
Antirrhinum 20, Arctotis 18, Asters 10, Auricula 
15. Balsam 10, Bartonia 21, Brachycome 15, 
Browallia 14, Calendula 10, Candytuft 10, Cen- 
taurea 14, Celosia 20 Chrysanthemum 10, 
Cineraria 7, Cosmos 9, Dimorphotheca 20; 
Eschscholtzia 8, Gloxinia 20, Godetia 20, 
Gourds 18, Gypsophalia 23, Helichrysum 8, 
Heliotrope, 17, Larkspur 15, Lobelia 8, Mari- 
gold. ¥ Mignonette 8, Mimulus 14, Minalobata 
59, Musk plant 10, Myosotis 15, Nasturtium 7, 
Nicotiana 23, Pansy i2, Petunia 20, Phlox 20, 
Poppy 20, Portulaca 15, Salpiglosis 8, Schizan- 
thus 10, Stocks 7, Stokesia 20, Sunflower 12, 
Sweet Pea 15, Sweet Sultan 10, Verbena 10, 
Wild Cucumber 30, Zinnia 7.” 


About the only value of such a list is to 
show the comparative time of various 
kinds of seed for germination because there 
are so many varying factors which control 
the period of germination. It is well to 
know that Zinnias, Stocks, Nasturtium, 
and Marigold require about the same time 
to sprout; that Myosotis, Brachycome. 
Centaurea will take about twice as long, 
and that extreme patience will be required 
in watching for the first sprouts of Wild 
Cucumber. But there is no dependable 
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BETTER BLOOMING BULBS S 


EBERLING’S GLADIOLU 
CORN BELT GROWN 


BLUE DANUBE, GRAF ZEPPELIN 
MAID OF ORLEANS 
and 300 other high grade exhibition glads in my 
fall list at reasonable prices. Mailed free upon re- 
ceipt of name and address. 


J. H. Heberling, Easton, Ill., U. S. A. 








HUNTINGTON’S 
DEPENDABLE SEEDS 


Rare and unusual alpine and perennials for imme- 
diate sowing. Our catalogue presents the most com- 
plete list offered in America. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY, 
Painesville, Ohio 














Planting Stocks 
Growth of 


Gladiolus Tobersun, The Blimp, Welcome, 


Iver’l. Other Austin Originations, now 
promise lowered fall pricings. Want our 
price list? Ask early. 


Austin Trial Grounds, 356 N. Freedom St., Ravenna, 0. 








Hillcrest Modern Iris 


The following beautiful Iris, embracing every color in 
the Rainbow, sent prepaid: 
Coll, 1, Alcazar, Ambassadeur, Cecil Minturn, 
Lent A. Williamson MaMie, Mme. Chabaut, 
Gaudichau, Prospero, Seminole, Mother of Pearl, 
man Wright, one each for $1.00. 
Coll. 2. Germaine Perthuis, Gabrial, Majestic, Tenebrae, 
. Yoeman, Imperator, one each for $5.00. 


HILLCREST ROSERIES, Progress, Pa. 


Dream, 
Madam 
Sher- 








FOR THE HARDY 


BARGAINS 





FLOWER GARDEN 
German Irises, Wonder Mixture............. %. a4 per 100 
Lilies, Madonna, Blooming size.............. 
Lilies, Tiger, Blooming MBBc ccvcoccceccccese 2 $50 
Fragrant Lemon BO Tac ccccceccccccccsce 3.50 
Te TD Bi on.nctcense cbsascccccecccese 2.00 
Blue August Lily (Funkia Caerulea)........ ; — 


All strong healthy stock—not prepaid 
25 EACH OF SIX ITEMS LISTED $3.75 


NATIONAL SHOW GARDENS, Spencer, Indiana. 


Green-glazed Esyptian 


At Last--Practical Vases 


Most vases do not hold enough water 
and will tip over easily. Other vases that 
hold water enough are not made in such 
a form that they have suflicient spread at 
the bottom. 

Y THE merest accident I came 

vases, and I am now able to 
these to Flower Grower readers, 


There are two sizes and styles, one six inches in 
height, and one eight inches in height. The smaller 
is a dark-green glazed vase suitable for most of the 
smaller flowers. The larger vase is also of dark-green 
but with a lighter figure in an design. 

Both these vases are just what a vase for holding 
flowers should be, MODEST AND SUBD , 80 that 
the flowers show rather than the vase. Try one of each 
and compare them with anything that you have used. 

I offer to present subscribers, TWO 
of the smaller vases, sent postage prepaid, 
as a reward for the securing of one new 
yearly subscription, remitted for at the full 
yearly rate of $2.00. 


I am offering ONE of the larger vases 
for the same service. 
OR! A remittance of $1.00 will bring to you, postage 


prepaid. one of the la eight- 
oroqeis. coe, the b 1. — inch vases and also one 


MADISON Corse, Calcium, N. Y. 














across my ideal 
to offer and recommend 





Flower JYrower, Calcium, NY. 


time table. We must make allowance for 
temperature and humidity of the atmo- 
sphere; the condition, moisture, and tem- 
perature of the soil; extreme changes in 
the weather; age and quality of the seeds; 
and numerous other conditions. 


RK. 7. B., (Tenn.) 


BLOOMING HOUSE PLANTS FOR EXHIBITION 


Answering Mrs. Fred S. Davis, (Colo.) : 

The most attractive ones (and also 
extremely good sellers) at fairs which I 
attended last Fall were, Geraniums, Coleus, 
Asparagus Ferns (Plumosus variety) and 
Begonias. At one fair, a Coleus with 
cream-colored leaves, edged with green was 
the most conspicuous house plant there, 
and the exhibitor had 40 or 50 pots of them 
on one table. She sold a quantity of them 
—small plants for 25¢, and larger ones for 
50¢. Nearby, Asparagus Plumosus Ferns, 
in tiny pasteboard containers sold like hot 
cakes, at 15¢ each. Geraniums in bloom 
always sell well, particularly small ones. 


Mrs. HELEN W. GUSHEE, ( Me.) 


QUESTIONS ABOUT MARL 

Answering J. A. T., concerning Marl: 

I believe that the answer given by the 
Rural New-Yorker is somewhat mislead- 
ing, particularly as to the purpose for 
which we use it in this section. Here it 
is used the same as ground limestone—to 
sweeten acid soils. Potash and Phosphate 
content are negligible. 

Our Marl beds consist of the calcareous 
remains of small shell fish and are usually 
found in shallow lakes and under the sur- 
rounding bogs. They are often found in 
distinctly granitic regions where there may 
be no limestone for many miles. 

If there are bogs in your region, I would 
suggest that you dig down at the edge or 
if possible, in the bog itself. 

In appearance, Marl is usually a light 
gray color when wet; nearly white when 
dry and contains many small shells. 

D. W. ARcHIE, ( Mich.) 


PRESERVING FLOWERS, PLANTS AND 
VEGETATION 


Answering A. M. Malouf, (Utah): 
don’t believe that there is any “solu- 
tion” which will preserve flowers as you 
suggest, but some flowers can be dried so 
they look very natural, by pushing a pin 
through the bottom of a box; (deeper 
than the flower stem is long). Push the 
end of the stem onto the pin so the flower 
stands upright. Then very carefully pour 
warm, dry sand into the box until the 
flower is well-covered. Keep in a very 
warm place until the flower has had time 
to dry. Then, much more carefully, remove 
the sand. The sand absorbs the moisture 
of the flower and at the same time pre- 
vents the leaves and petals from curling 
and withering. 
It will require some experimenting, and 


more patience and care, and the dried 
flowers are very fragile, but also very 


beautiful and are best kept in a glass case. 
D. W. ARcHIE, (Mich. ) 





ALPINE EDELWEISS 


Answering Frank Nauman, (N. J.): 
Edelweiss should not be hard to obtain. 
I find plants listed in the first four cata- 
logs I picked up. Edelweiss is one of the 
easiest of all Alpines to grow from seed. 
Does best in soil with limestone chips, 
although I grow it very nicely in a sandy 
soil in the rock garden. Give good drain- 
age and place where ice will not collect in 
Winter. A little leaf mold is good in the 
soil, but not too much or it will grow too 
large. 
D. W. ARCHIE, ( Mich.) 
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HARDY RHODODENDRONS 


Answering Ella F. Flanders, (N. J.) : 

Many Rhododendrons should be hardy in 
New Jersey. Rhododendron maximum 
ranges from Nova Scotia to Georgia. R. 
catawbiense from the high Alleghenies of 
Virginia to Georgia. R. lapponicum from 
the Alpine summits of New York, New 
Hampshire, and Maine to Arctic regions. 

Most of the native Azaleas from New 
York or Massachusetts southward. 


Many of the Chinese Rhododendrons 
come from high, cold mountain ranges. 


Rhododendrons require acid soil,—woods 


loam and peat or peat moss. If not 
available, use aluminum _ sulphate _ to 
acidify soil. 

D. W. ArcaIE, ( Mich.) 


RAISING CHRISTMAS POINSETTIAS 


In answer to Otto Ursik, (Md.), in the 
March issue: 

I wish to say that I lived in the country 
where they raise them by the thousands, 
namely, New Orleans, La. I have noticed 
that the Christmas Poinsettia does best 
in a temperature of not lower than 40 
degrees; especially while flowering. It 
does not like wet feet, as the leaves will 
turn yellow and drop off. As a_ house 
ee: (and it must be grown in the house, 
North of Southern Georgia, except in the 
warm seasons, or else it will freeze.) | 
recommend that the plants be put in tubs 
at least fifteen inches wide and the same 
depth. Use rich soil, and a little peat moss 
would help to regulate the moisture. Put 
a pan under your tubs and feed water 
through the bottom or the top. 


ERNEST L. IRWIN, ( Nev.) 


LEONTOPODIUM ALPINUM 
Answering Frank Nauman, (N. J.): 
Leontopodium alpinum is offered by 

several specialists in rock plants but it is 
more difficult to grow than most rock 
plants, at least in the climate of our 
eastern states, because the spring rains 
tend to make the foliage very dowdy and 
unlovely, and the plant if not properly 
cared for is very apt to pine away. 
J. G. Eppy, (Penna.) 


PROPAGATION OF BITTERSWEET 


Answering Miss Lillian Casbon, (Ind.,) 
page 197 of April number: 

I have a gigantic vine over 40 years of 
age. It drops its berries around my yard 
and they produce dozens of small vines 
every year. I transplant the vines when 
they are small, and also, myself, plant the 
seeds. I have been rather unsuccessful in 
transplanting vines over three feet long. 
My best results are with little ones from 
six inches to a foot in height. Mine do 
best in the sun, but I have some in the 
shade. Mine grow in Colchester, Connec- 
ticut, and should grow in Northern 
Indiana. Some of mine are in damp places 
and grow well, but the majority are in 
places which could not be described as 
damp, and grow better. It grows better 
in the sun. 

Any one who plants, must be sure to get 
the male and female. The leaves on the 
very small plants are about the same on 
both. On the larger vines the male tends 
to be pointed, and the female rounded. 

The botanical name is _ Celastrus 
scandans. 

There is a cultivated vine in which your 
correspondent might be interested which 
has shoots something over 10 feet long. 
The fruit is like very large peanuts, per- 
haps one and one-half inches long and 
three-fourths of an inch thick. 


RonaLp K. Brown, (N. Y.) 
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